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Front Line 
Telephone Post 


TeverHone lines are life- 
lines wherever our men fight. 
The lines lengthen with every 
mile of advance. 


Bell System manufacturing 
facilities have had to be de- 
voted almost exclusively to 
keeping the armed forces sup- 
plied with communication and 


electronic equipment. As a 


BELL TELEPHONE 


OUR SOLDIERS TELEPHONE OVER HERE, TOO. . 
and women first chance at Long Distance between 7 and 10 each night. They'il appreciate it a of. 


Camouflaged Communications Center of American Command Post during heavy fighting 


. Whenever you can, please give the service en 


result, we are short of tele- 
phones, switchboards and 
other equipment needed to 


meet civilian requirements. 


We’re sorry if you’ve had to 
wait for home telephone ser- 
vice. But you can be sure that 
every effort is being made to 
take care of your needs just as 


soon as the war allows. 
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Gor the Nevemler Issue 


so MucH has been printed about return- 
ng servicemen that we almost hesitate to 
id to the flood of material on this sub- 
ct. But we recently obtained an un- 
sially common-sense article on the sub- 
‘ct, which we think adds to, rather than 
erely repeats what has been said 
reviously. Hence, we are publishing, 
xt month, a report on interviewing re- 
irned servicemen. It shows how to as- 
rtain their potential abilities, yet the 


author, unlike some others in this field, 
keeps both feet on the ground. There is 
another report on cutting billing costs 
which many an office executive will find 
helpful. At this late date, we want to 
call your especial attention to the series 
on salary and wage controls which began 
last month, continues this month, and 
will be finished in November. We par- 
ticularly recommend this month’s study, 
which is unusually thorough and helpful. 
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MARCHANT 


Because I can set any and 


all amounts with just 


ing, my fingers 
find the keys 
without con- 
scious mental 
effort!” 





Because he 
values its 
20 POINTS 
OF SUPERIORITY including 


AUTOMATIC SIMULTANEOUS 
MULTIPLICATION” 


Eliminates the customary delay! 
The answer is formed during . 
not after...the time that the mul- 
tiplier is being entered! Seconds 
saved on every problem mean 
valuable time saved every day. 


2 Deliveries according 


to W PB schedule. 
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Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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Stock Control Systems 
To the Editor: 


A manufacturer in the St. Louis area 
has sent us the following inquiry and 
your assistance in his behalf will be ap- 
preciated: 

“We are desirous of setting up a stock 
control or permanent inventory record 
and are wondering if you could help us 
out on this score. We are normally 
manufacturing many utility items in- 
cluding fountain pens and mechanical 
pencils and our inventory consists of 
many hundreds of component parts. 
Normally, our inventory is taken once a 
year and we do not have any kind of 
inventory control. Hoping you will co- 
operate and comply with our wishes, we 
are—” 

Your comments and suggestions will 
be valued.—Tuomas YonLeEy, consultant, 
technical advisory service, Smaller War 
Plants Corporation, Kansas City, Mo. 


Mr. Yontey: We have published sev- 
eral articles in American Bustness in 
the past concerning stock control sys- 
tems, which may be of help to your in- 
quirer in St. Louis. The article, “Sim- 
plified Plan for Material Control,” ap- 
peared in the August 1944 issue and 
gives the system used by Wooddall In- 
dustries, Inc., Detroit; “Inventory Con- 
trol to Save Millions for Government,” in 
the September 1943 issue, tells about the 
inventory control system in effect at 
Eclipse Machine Division of Bendix. 
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Reprints “Today's Selling” 
To the Editor: 


May we have your permission to re 
print some excerpts from the artic 
“What Dealers Think of Today’s Sell 


ing,” on pages 32 and 33 of the Jul) 


issue of American Business? We'd lik: 
to incorporate these excerpts in an ar 
ticle to be run in our employee publica 
tion, The Graybar Outlook, for the pur 
pose of making sure that our people arv 
not guilty of some of these things. 

K. B. Horxrins, advertising and sale 
promotion manager, Graybar Electri 
Company, Inc., New York City. 


Mr. Hopkins: You have our permis 
sion to reprint excerpts from this article 
in your employee publication. We ar 
always glad to have our readers mak 
use of material in AMERICAN BUSINES 
giving us the customary credit line, « 
course. 


Customer Record Cards 


To the Editor: 


We are very much interested in th 
record cards shown in the article, “Sin 
ple Records End Overtime,” which a; 
peared in the July issue of AmeErIcA 
Business. If you could get these peop! 
to furnish us one or if you would gi‘ 
us their address we could contact ther 
directly—Ben T. Trurrt, secretary an 
treasurer, The Worcester Fertilizer Cov 
pany, Snow Hill, Maryland. 
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PEE SPOT aN 





PRETO T 





Mr. Truirr: Since the system being 
ed by Prunty’s, St. Louis, Missouri, 
is set up by Remington Rand, we sug- 
‘st that you get in touch with the Sys- 
ns Division of this company for fur- 
er information and samples of the 
‘ord cards being used. 


— 


‘kes “Bigger Job” 


. the Editor: 


fhe article entitled, “The Man Who 
ints a Bigger Job,” which appeared 
the July issue of American Bust- 
ss, commencing on page 14, is excel- 
t. We would appreciate it if you 
uld send us 200 reprints of this article 
‘ distribution among the key employees 
our organization.—J. I. Brarry, sec- 


Alphabet Soup 


but very nourishing! 


wry, Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, | 


nneapolis, Minnesota. 


Mr. Beatrry: We are glad you liked 
is article and have put through your 
ler for 200 reprints. 


pening the Daily Mail 
l~ the Editor: 


ywing to the ever increasing amount 
mail we receive daily, we are faced 
with an increasing problem of quickly 
| effectively opening and distributing 
- mail. This same situation must be 
ie with a great many organizations 
‘ich receive more mail than we do. 
it oceurred to me that there must be 


ome literature on this subject and also | 


certain types of office equipment which 
will enable one to handle the mail more 
quickly. This might include hand-operated 
or mechanically operated equipment 
which would quickly open letters and 
mail matter. Could you give us any in- 
formation on the subject or tell us where 


we might secure such information?— | 


L.vGENE JALBERT, Office manager, Ex- 
pelle Corporation, Dover, New Hamp- 
hire, 

Mr. Jatzert: The Commercial Controls 
Corporation, Rochester, New York, 
manufactures mail opening equipment, 
ind we are sure it will be glad to send 
you literature and detailed information 
concerning this equipment. 


Impressed with Royse Series 


lo the Editor: 


We were favorably impressed with the 
articles, “Training Office Employees,” 
which started in your August issue of 
\MeERICAN Busrtness. Would you please 
furnish us with the business address of 
O. Royse, the author of this article, 
order that we may discuss with him 
ore fully some of the items to which he 
refers in this articlee—N. W. Turrte, 
vce manager, The Massey-Harris Co., 

favia, New York. 


Mr. Turrte: Mr. Royse is office man- 


<er of the Ralston Purina Company, 


Louis, Missouri. 
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“Our CPA did a PCA with MM that 
will eliminate a lot of JACK,” said the 
VP in chg of Acctng. “Excuse it, please. 
Must be the Washington influence!” 

Does it make. sense, or do I need a 
directive?” asked the Old Man. 

“Oh sure—Our brainy accounting 
chief putina Production Control Analysis 
with McBee methods that saves a lot of —” 

“Jack. I know that one. Money,” said 
the Old Man. 

“Nope—Jawing, Arguing, Cussing 
and Kicking. Probably save money, too, 
if you want to be mercenary about it,” 


said the VP. 


That CPA knew McBee. McBee 
knows how to get information to man- 
agement more quickly, more easily, 
more accurately, and usually at lower 





THE McBEE 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 
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cost... organize essential facts for all 


departments concerned . . . streamline 
and short-cut records and reports... 
reduce all copying and complexity ... 
eliminate errors and excess clerical 
effort from clock card to the operating 
statement, move ticket to balance sheet. 


McBee reports are visual, can be 
reconstructed at any step, are usable 
without expert personnel . . . McBee 
methods and products are simple and 
practicable, proven in thousands of 
companiesonproductioncontrol, labor 
distribution, personnel, inventory, sales 
analysis, voucher distribution, research 
and statistics. Find out more about 
McBee now. Call any office... 


COMPANY 
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FT ll ot Busines: 


USINESS activity reached 
E its wartime peak last 
March and has been steadi- 
ly declining ever since. 
According to United Busi- 
ness Index, it has dropped 
from 49.8 per cent above 
normal a year ago to 
about 44 per cent for 
October 1944. While re- 
tail sales continue to show 
gains, these are in dollars 
rather than volume of mer- 
moved off the 
shelves. However, mer- 
chants expect a_record- 
breaking holiday business. 
Even if the war in Europe should end before Decem- 
ber, it is now too late for the promised cutback in 
war orders to affect holiday buying seriously. Busi- 
ness men have revised their thinking on the war’s end. 
They now believe that, in both the European and 
Asiatic theaters, it will last longer than they had 
hoped. But it is anybody’s guess. The outlook for 
next year depends a good deal on the government’s 
wage program, since a rise in the wage levels would 
affect both prices and profits. Any wage advance at 
this time must be regarded as unfavorable to busi- 
ness, since it would reduce the attraction to venture 
capital. More than ever, what happens next year is 
in the lap of politics. 


chandise 





Postwar Wages 


One of the problems, discussed at the fall con- 
ference of the American Management Association in 
New York, was what will happen to wages after the 
war. Dr. Leo Wolman, Columbia economics professor 
and authority on the subject, is of the opinion that, 
notwithstanding the effort which organized labor will 
make to get wages up now and keep them up during 


+ 


. 


postwar, conditions will make a reduction in posty 
wage levels inevitable. He said wage levels ar 
scientific problem ; not emotional or political. “Wa; 
must come down,” he declared to an audience of 2,0 
industrial relations men, “or else labor will find its 
without a market.” The only sound policy for g 
ernment to follow wage-wise, he said, is to use fede: 
controls to facilitate employment. Then he added th; 
the less stabilization or artificial control of was 
we had after the war, the better for all, includi 
labor. On a showing of hands, not a single mem/ 
or guest present wanted the National War Labi 
Board or any similar wage determination agency 
be made permanent. The feeling was that the count 
had gone too far in making a fetish out of hi 
wages. The political ideal that the higher wages : 
encouraged to climb, the greater the national buyiig 
power will be, applies only so long as we operate |» 
hind high tariff walls. If postwar prosperity depen: 
on a high percentage of foreign trade, then hi! 
wages at home make it just that much harder for ov 
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customers overseas to buy from us. 


Veteran Re-employment 


It is high time top management of various plants 
came up with a firm policy governing the re-employ- 
ment of those called to the Colors under the Selec- 
tive Service Act. There are many things to decice, 
such as company policy concerning veterans who ha 
no legal claim on their former job because tl 
“took” it from another worker who was drafted firs! 


Then there is the seniority angle. What position w 
the company take on that? What does top manag:- 
ment regard as “unreasonable” in claims by veterans 

t 


on their old jobs? And what about the 40-day lin’ 
on applying for the old job? Will the company i»- 
sist on that? Many employers, including Int«- 
national Harvester Company, feel the 40-day lin t 
does not give a returned veteran time enough to g't 
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ttled down, so they are extending the time. In most 
ses, a 90-day limit is being used. Some have made it 
year. There is also the matter of company policy 
taking care of workers whose old jobs have been 
lished. General Hershey, speaking before the 
merican Management Conference, made it very 
«car Selective Service would insist that every re- 
rned serviceman get his job back, regardless of 
iiority of the worker or the union shop rules gov- 
‘ing lay-offs and hire-backs. Now the unions have 
ir backs up, which puts the employer right square 
the middle. General Hershey points out that it will 
up to the personnel managers to settle these cases 
their merits. But they will have a swell chance 
Jess top management first of all sets up a broad 
er-all policy. Many of these issues must eventually 
decided by the courts—even General Hershey ad- 
ts that. 


lhursting Bubbles 


Bert Fisch, down Fort Worth way, is one of those 
s.spicious souls who clips editorials out of magazines 
aid puts them away for five, ten, or fifteen years, 
t» see how many of the things the editor said never 
happened. So when we received a note from him en- 
closing one of our editorials written and published in 
the November 1936 issue of AMERICAN BustNEss, we 
had our fingers crossed. But it turned out all right. 
Bert just wanted to point out that, although the 
cditorial was written eight years ago, it applies just 
as much to conditions today as it did then. Since Bert 
thinks so well of it, we are republishing it here. It is 
entitled, “A Challenge to Management”: 


Roger Babson thinks the chances are six out of ten that this 
country will be wrecked by inflation. We don’t. We believe that 
the political campaign now behind us has brought this danger 
so dramatically to the attention of the American people that 
the forces which make for open-end inflation will be checked. 
Nevertheless, it is no secret that we have entered upon the 
first stages of an inflationary price boom, and it is going to 
take a lot of guts and good management to keep it within 
hounds, 

The danger in the situation is that it again has become easy 
to make money in business. Six out of ten sales managers will 
tcll you they have all the business they can handle. Produc- 
tion managers complain that it is next to impossible to get 
skilled workers. Inventories, once a nightmare to management, 
are now an important contributing factor to profits. With the 
noney markets closed, corporations are putting more and more 
of their surplus funds into raw materials, and as prices rise, 
netting a handsome paper profit on the operation. Thus we 
are steadily working into a situation akin to that of 1920. 

\ll around us we see evidence of this fast developing situa- 
tion, Some credit it to politicians. Others credit it to natural 
recovery forces. Take your choice, but you still have remaining 
the fact that business is speeding up. It is going up just as 
it came down, with steadily accelerated speed. As a result, 
inaking money in business becomes easier, and business man- 

ement is facing the danger of going “soft” on the job just 

: it did sixteen years ago. 

It is idle to wonder if the bubble will burst. This sort of 
bv bble always bursts. The larger companies have already dis- 
connted that possibility, and are following well-laid plans to 
avoid the crash. That is as it should be. Business must take 
conditions as it finds them, and deal with situations before 
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they develop. We must ever be prepared for anything that 
might happen. And so today management is rapidly rebuild- 
ing reserves, and leaving no stone unturned to improve its com- 
petitive position. 

One very definite thing that business management can do, 
it seems to me, is to segregate in our calculation of earnings, 
those of a speculative nature. These profits fool us. They are 
not earnings arising out of operations or out of technical 
management, but profits blown our way by the fickle winds of 
inflation, One of these days the wind will blow again from the 
North, If we hold in reserve the money we have made on in- 
ventories, we will have a cushion to soften falling prices later. 

Speculative profits not only muddy an operating picture, 
they cause management to grow soft and flabby. Profits that 
come easily are spent easily. Payrolls become padded, Need- 
less jobs are created. Economies born of the depression are 
forgotten. Expense accounts grow. Luxury comes in the front 
door; common sense goes out the back door. Men begin to ac- 
quire a “monument” complex. They respond to beckoning of 
dissatisfaction. Their present plants are not good enough. They 
want something bigger and grander. They look at their operat- 
ing statement and think they can afford it. They forget how 
quickly monuments become tombstones! They forget that men, 
not buildings, earn profits. 

Just as the speculative profits and easy money of the New 
Era of the late twenties fooled the managers of that period, 
encouraging them to do things which later proved their un- 
doing, and just as those same conditions undermined business 
judgment causing management to grow soft and flabby, so the 
inflation of 1936 to 1940 is going to take its toll of American 
business unless management steels itself against the insidious 
forces now at large. The best way in the world to keep your 
feet on the ground, and to do a real management job, is not to 
kid yourself about your operating position. Set up an account- 
ing system that will distinguish the money that you make from 
operations from nonoperating profits. And above all, don’t get 
the idea that just because you are out of the red you can 
grow careless about costs and expenses. 


Self-Complacency 


Coming back on the train from New York, I met 
a business man who insisted that, in spite of the 
progress made in cutting costs during the war, every 
establishment is alive with opportunities for still 
further cuts if management would just realize it. 
Then he told about a hill country lad who came to 
work for his company in West Virginia. He had prac- 
tically no schooling and applied for the job in his 
bare feet. They put him to work dipping parts in an 
electroplating bath. It was a piecework operation. 
Soon it was observed the new hand was making four 
and five times as much money as any of the others. 
The traditional procedure was to take one piece at 
a time and hang it by a wire in the bath, but the hill 
country boy had fashioned a wire basket similar to 
what is used for crab fishing, and was dunking twenty 
pieces at once. It was such an obviously better way 
to do it that the management felt silly. But anyone 
who has worked in a shop knows how easy it is to 
keep doing an operation over and over again, in the 
same way. We are all pretty much satisfied with the 
way we do things. Then, just as we settle comfort- 
ably into our rut, along comes some barefooted boy 
who finds a way to do it twice as well. No, self-satis- 
faction is a rather expensive luxury, and it will be 


even more expensive when postwar competition really 
sets in.—J. C. A. 











FOR POSTWAR JOBS 





E are now accepting applications from men in the armed 
forces and from others for peacetime work selling 
Addressograph and Multigraph equipment. 


With the end of the war we believe competition in American 
business will be keener than ever. We believe the companies 
with high costs and low efficiency will be forced out of the run- 
ning. Because all of our products are designed with one purpose 
. +. to cut business costs and improve efficiency ... we expect 
our sales to increase tremendously after the war. 


Every business that makes or sells any product or renders a 
service is a prospect for Addressograph or Multigraph equip- 
ment or both. 


In addition to all of our own men, now on leaves of absence 
in the armed forces, we expect to add more than two hundred 
salesmen to our established offices in all parts of the country. 
Salesmen will once again be job makers. Our preference is for 
industrious young men with selling ability who are familiar with 
office or factory systems and methods, accounting procedures 
or similar business operations. If you feel you can qualify 
for the job of selling Addressograph-Multigraph simplified 
business methods to American business, write us now giving 
full information about yourself and your business background. 


Write The Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleve- 
land 17, Ohio. 


Addressagraph-Multigraph Corporation 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
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TIM Hal Business 


MacGregor-Goldsmith, 
‘incinnati athletic goods manu- 
acturer, announces a plan to 
tabilize employment in its plants 
luring the conversion period. The 
ales department will anticipate its 
ieceds for twelve months, and place 
ders with the manufacturing di- 
ision, thus assuring one year’s 
steady work for the manufactur- 
ag plant. Production will be sched- 
uled so that each worker will re- 
eive twelve months’ continuous em- 
ployment—no layoffs. The five 
years of 1937 through 1941 will 
be used as a base for ordering. 
Armed Services have been taking 
90 per cent of the company’s pro- 
duction for the past several years. 
This plan seems sound, conserva- 
tive, and safe, and should eliminate 
employee uneasiness during the re- 
conversion period. 


R. B. Rucker, McKesson & 
Robbins, Los Angeles, chairman of 
the Committee on Employer and 
Employee Relations, National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, 
recommends a nine-point program, 
as follows: 

1. Social security benefits, in- 
cluding a pension plan, health, 
iceident, and hospitalization in- 
surance. 

2. Incentive pay, providing an 
opportunity for employees to in- 
‘rease earnings in proportion to 
nitiative and production. 

3. Consideration of bonuses. 

4. Employee-sponsored _ social 
ind athletic programs. 
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5. Employee lunchrooms and 
recreation facilities wherever space 
is available. 

6. Cooperative buying for em- 
ployees should be discouraged. 

7. Paid vacations. 

8. Intelligent and fair treatment 
relative to pay for time off. 

9. Publication of an “employees’ 
handbook” to educate 
trinate new employees in the busi- 
ness. 

Where have the wholesale drug- 
gists been all these years? Most 
progressive companies already do 


and indoc- 


these things, all of which have been 
advocated and described in this 
magazine for at least ten years. 


Lawrance Aeronautical 
Corporation, Linden, New Jersey, 
has just sent to its supply sources 
a copy of its purchase order, re- 
quiring acceptance of fifty-nine 
terms and conditions which take 
up ten closely printed pages to 
list and describe. The seller cer- 
tainly comes off “second best” if 
he accepts all of the terms and con- 
ditions set forth in this document. 
Borg-Warner Corporation 
predicts need for 50 per cent more 
workers than were ever employed 
in the best previous peacetime 
year. Howard E. Blood, president, 
says that the company experienced 
a 40 per cent increase in plant 
‘apacity since the start of the 
war, and plans considerable ex- 
penditures for further expansion 


as the war ends. 


Denver Chamber of Commerce 
is sponsoring a meeting which 
seems to be a good idea. Colorado 
industrialists were invited to meet 
with leading club and professional 
women in Denver, October 13, to 
consider postwar problems. Get- 
ting the women to understand post- 


war industrial problems seems 
sound and sensible. 
George W. Mason, Nash- 


Kelvinator president, promises a 
program 


triple the company’s pre-war pro- 


production which will 
duction of cars. He asserts that 
the company is already ordering 
supplies and organizing manufac- 
turing schedules on this basis. Mr. 
Mason thinks that most car manu- 
build 


first few new cars, he puts it—in 


facturers can cars—their 
90 days, plus; the plus being for 
potential delays, such as those 
arising from the lack of a vital 
machine here and there. 


H. J. Klingler, 


general manager, predicts a half- 


Pontiac’s 


million annual car production, as 
soon as cars can be built on an 
unrestricted basis. Pontiac will 
build several new assembly plants, 
and expand present plant facilities. 
Klingler is also a General Motors 
vice president. 


Paul G. Hoffman, Stude- 
baker’s president, who is also the 
spark plug of the Committee for 
Economic Development, declares 
that Studebaker plans to employ 
14,000 to 16,000 persons at South 


— 
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Burroughs 
Leads meee . i dependability 


of mechanical 
service 


Business men will remember for long after 


Burroughs Mechanical Service the war that Burroughs didn’t let them down 
Provides These Advantages when the going was tough. The Burroughs 
organization maintained its smooth service 
] Burroughs service is rendered by while many service organizations were 
factory-controlled, factory-trained, finding it impossible to give satisfaction. 


salaried representatives whose work 
The dependability of Burroughs Mechanical 


Service in wartime didn’t just happen! 
Every Burroughs service office is Today's experienced, highly-trained service 


is guaranteed by Burroughs. 


stocked with genuine Burroughs organization is the natural result of a 
parts to meet any service need. farsighted policy of careful planning, 
constant study, continuous training and 
close supervision ...a policy adopted in 
recognition of the fact that a product can 
be no better than the service rendered. 


All Burroughs service men are 
promptly and fully informed about 
every improvement in service, every 
new feature or mechanical change. 
Business men realize now more than ever that 
when comparing machines an important factor 
is dependability of service—still another 
point of superiority in Burroughs machines 

... Still another way in which Burroughs lecds. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT 32 


Burroughs 


IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES *« NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE © BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Bend, as compared with the 8,000 
mployed before the war. Stude- 
baker has placed substantial or- 
ders for machine tools of standard 
ariety, and expects to begin ac- 
cepting delivery on them late in 
1944. He thinks that six months 
will be required to begin delivery 
ff new cars. This is in contrast 
vith Mason of Nash-Kelvinator’s 
\)-day-plus prediction, mentioned 
lsewhere in this department. 


J. T. Woodside, president, 
Weceo Company (Dr. West’s 
‘oothbrushes and other drug prod- 
ucts), says that his company is 
low to take on new products, the 
market for which has already been 
exploited by others. Speaking of 
postwar plans, he said, recently, 
“As a matter of policy, it is not 
our intention to enter these com- 
petitive fields, the purpose of which 
would be to deflect and change 
customers for existing commodities 
io the purchase of one marketed 
by us. It is usually harder to take 
the business of a successful com- 
petitor than it is to create a new 
business on an entirely new item. 
Should there be contraction in the 
national income, the youngest in- 
vader in the competitive field is 
usually the first one to go out of 
the business.” What about invad- 
ing an industry where most of the 
so-called leaders are asleep at the 
switch, Mr. Woodside? There are 
several such industries in these 
United States, which seem to be 
asking for invasion by more ag: 
gressive manufacturing and sales 
organizations. 


Chicago’s 


Spiegel, 


ing mail order house and retail 


fast-grow- 


store operator, will open two more 
specialty stores in October ; one in 
Joliet, the other in Moline—both 
lilinois. The stores will be “ultra- 
announcement de- 
$5.95 
dresses, and take orders for cata- 


modern,” the 
clares, and will feature 
log merchandise from a desk in 
cach store. In addition to its mail 
rder business, Spiegel also oper- 
ates Sally Frocks and the Federal 
Outfitting Company. 
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K. T. Keller, Chrysler Cor- 
poration’s president, outlines his 
company’s reconversion problems 
by reporting that it will have to 
clear 17,000,000 feet of floor 
space, dispose of $50,000,000 in 
machine tools, 100,000 tons of ma- 
terials, set up 24,000 new machine 
tools, and install 1,000 miles of 
conveyors before new cars can be 
manufactured. 


Overworked Executives 
are paying the price of wartime 
overwork in a way which is rob- 
bing the nation of many of its 
most worthy men. Some _ recent 
deaths which remove truly valuable 
men are: Frederick E. Williamson, 
recently retired president, New 
York Central Lines, 68; Wendell 
Willkie, 52; W. E. McFarlane, 
business manager, the Chicago 
Tribune, 60; Phillip G. Johnson, 
president, Boeing Aircraft, 49. In 
a recent list of sixteen business 
executives’ deaths, seven were un- 
der 60, and several more under 40. 
Medical officers of corporations 
need more power, it seems to us. 
In at least one corporation of 
which we know, the medical officer 
can order a man to take a rest, 
order him to take a day or two 
off each week to rest and regain 
strength or appetite or steady his 
nerves, or require any other action 
he deems necessary to restore an 
better 
health. One company’s policy was 


overworked executive to 
recently expressed when a_ vice 
president announced, “Our general 
manager is overworked. We bought 
him a bedroom on the City of 
Portland, sent him east, told him 
we would fire him if he came back 
inside a month, or devoted more 


than half the time to business.” 


Bright Ray, showing that an 
organization can instill courtesy, 
loyalty, and a great desire to serve 
in its employees, was brought to 
this writer’s attention, recently. A 
ticket from Chicago to Los An 
geles, to San Francisco, to Port- 
land, to Seattle, to Salt Lake, to 
Denver, to Chicago was being pur 
chased. A polite, round-faced gen- 


tleman and a portly, and equally 
courteous gentleman in Southern 
Pacific’s Chicago office took over 
the job of arranging the trans- 
portation. It was about half a 
day’s work for both men to as- 
Pullman 


customer, so 


semble the necessary 
reservations. The 
amazed and thrilled by the cour- 
teous treatment, offered a small 
present to each man. Both de- 
clined. When told that employees 
of other railroads accepted these 
presents, both men said, “Oh, we 
know that. But not on the S. P. 
We are glad to serve you here.” 
We don’t Southern 
Pacific does it, but it is well worth 


know how 


reporting here. Our suspicion is 
that such loyalty begins right up 
at the top and goes down through 
every department. 


Cutbacks are catching some 
manufacturers and_ contractors 
wholly unprepared for the sudden 
cessation of manufacturing. They 
are unprepared to handle the per- 
sonnel problem, unprepared to 
submit final accounting for final 
settlement, and unprepared to 
handle the piled up inventories, 
some of them badly unbalanced 
which always seem to be unduly 
heavy when a cancellation occurs. 
Army and Navy officers are not 
being bashful in reporting the de- 
lays in final settlements which they 
claim are due to failure to keep 


proper records and failure to 


submit claims promptly. 
Hotel Business continues to 
grow. According to the Horwarth 
and Horwarth report for Septem- 
ber, room occupancy increased in 
September 1944 over 1943 in New 
York, Washington, 
Cleveland, Detroit. It remained the 


same in Philadelphia, Texas, and 


Chicago, 


on the Pacitic coast. But the room 
rate went up t per cent on the 
Pacific coast, 1 per cent in Texas, 
and 8 per cent in Cleveland. This 
probably means that rates were 
not raised, but a higher percentage 
of high-priced rooms was sold 
during the period. Beverage sales 
went up 20 per cent in Chicago. 
g 
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Is a Third World 


War Inevitable? 





In making business plans for the future, an all- 
important consideration is the permanency of Euro- 
pean peace. When this war is over there will be only 
two great powers left on the Eurasian Continent— 
Russia and Britain. Can these two powers live side by 
side without getting in each other’s hair? What are the 
areas of friction between them? Can these differences 
be ironed out, or will they prove to be the seeds of a 
third world war? We have asked Dr. Palyi, who is re- 
tained by a number of U.S. corporations to advise 
them on international economic matters, to discuss 


Anglo-Russian tensions for you, and in a subsequent 
article indicate how, in his opinion, these issues of 
potential conflict between Great Britain and Russia 
may be cleared up without setting the world aflame 





BY DR. MELCHIOR PALYI 


O UNDERSTAND a country’s 

attitude toward the outer 
world, one must place himself in 
its position and try to think on its 
terms (without losing one’s own 
judgment). How would we feel in 
this country if Argentina had an 
army of six million men with suf- 
ficient industry to equip it? What 
does the outer world look like from 
the Russian point of view after 
Germany and Japan will be elim- 
inated? It is generally assumed 
that Britain will come out of this 
war as a second-rate power, and 
the Soviets will be the foremost 
power of Europe. This is a com- 
plete misunderstanding of — the 
realities, as the Russians see them. 

In the first place, Russia will 
emerge with a decimated popula- 
tion. Experts agree that the Rus 
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sian population of 180,000,000 
(before 1939) is a greatly exag- 
gerated figure. Taking into ac- 
count the colossal bloodletting of 
World War I, two bloody revo- 
lutions, a murderous civil war, two 
major periods of famine, the liqui- 
dation of millions of kulaks, and 
the ruthless mass-purges, plus the 
fact that during such periods of 
upheaval the infantile death rate 
rises and the birth rate declines, 
and adding to it the spread of 
birth control methods under Bol- 
shevism—Russia’s population in 
1939 couldn’t have been more than 
160,000,000, and possibly less. 
This war may have cost another 
10,000,000 lives and another wave 
of reduced birth rate. 

Loss of manpower is the No. 1 


problem of the Soviet regime. The 






more so since Britain’s casualties 
are negligible and those of western 
Europe small, in comparison, to 
say nothing about the Dominions 
and the United States. This new 
balance of population may be cor 
rected by a higher birth rate in 
Russia but, of course, that will 
take a generation or longer. And 
from a military point of view, 
Britain has not merely 47,000,- 
000. Some 30,000,000 people of 
the Dominions have proved their 
undiluted adherence to the Empire 
which is able to draw also millions 
of soldiers from India, as France 
does from her colonies. 

The most serious aspect of the 
population situation, from the 
Russian viewpoint, is the fact that 
Britain has virtually the whole of 
Europe on her side. Communists 
are a small minority everywhere 
and their philosophy antagonizes 
the property-mindedness of the 
majority. The fact that Russia is 
identical with Bolshevism arouses 
national suspicions and idiosyn- 
crasies. Religious feelings are an- 
tagonized, too, by the atheism of 
the Communists, and religion is a 
factor especially in the Latin 
countries. Some 250,000,000 peo 
ple from Portugal to Finland, and 
from Norway to Turkey, eithe 
actually are or prefer to be allies 
of Britain. 

Every European nation, small 
and great, prefers British domina 
tion, which is mild and doesn’t in 
terfere with internal affairs, to th 
hardfisted Muscovites. This holds 
for the Germans, too, most of 
whom will be under British con 
trol; for the Arabs, and for thx 
present regime in China. 

Probably as much as 60 per cen! 
of Russia’s industrial capacity has 
been destroyed or damaged in this 
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Probably as much as 60 per cent of Russia’s industrial capacity has been destroyed or damaged, plus a large sector of 
her agriculture. It may take many years to rehabilitate her productiveness, while England may recover far more ra pidly 


war and so was a large sector of 
her agriculture. Given the bureau- 
cratic clumsiness of the Communist 
organization and the easy-going 
nature of the Russians, it will take 
rehabilitate the 
Ukraine and other areas. By con- 
trast, British industry has suffered 
comparatively little; its military 
vastly ex- 


many years to 


potential has been 
panded. After the war, Britain will 
also control, directly or otherwise, 
nine-tenths of the Continent’s in- 
dustries (outside Russia) in addi- 
tion to the 
manufacturing capacity of the 


greatly increased 
Empire. 

A most important fact is, as the 
Russians see it, the access of the 
British to the industrial resources 
of the United States. There is 
ittle doubt that, in the case of 
conflict, Britain can always get 


supplies from America, to say 
I . 
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nothing of potential military aid. 
Indeed, the world is inclined to be- 
lieve that American aid to Britain 
is available in a quasi-automatic 
fashion, and Moscow has to take 
that into’ consideration when 
weighing the respective forces. 
Russia is not only far from the 
goal of self-sufficiency, but is also 
very vulnerable from a geographic 
point of view. The vast land mass 
she controls has proved itself a 
military advantage. But against 
the British, if such a_ conflict 
should arise, it might be a disad- 
Britain’s 


world-wide tentacles which could 


vantage because _ of 
be applied all around against the 
Russian land mass. With roads 
and railroads built up in Turkey, 
Mesopotamia, Persia, India, and 
China, and with air supremacy, a 
British system of alliances might 


be a deadly danger to a country 


with such widespread frontiers, few 


of them protected by natural 


This 


further enhanced by the fact that 


barriers. vulnerability — is 
vital Russian resources are in easy 
reach of an enemy. The vital oil 
sources in the Baku area, e.g., 
could be wiped out in the first 
twenty-four hours of a war. 
Lastly, there is a psychological 
element to be kept in mind. All the 
wartime cooperation and all the 
assurances of friendship could not 
possibly have obliterated Bolshevist 
suspicions against capitalistic and 
semicapitalistic countries. The 
Soviet philosophy is one of revo- 
lution against capitalism, and no 
social hierarchy within the collee- 
tivist system can change that. The 
mere fact that large sectors of 
public opinion in both England 


and the United States are bitterly 


opposed either to Bolshevism in 
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general or to Soviet expansion in 
particular, helps to keep the flame 
of Russian suspicions burning. 
The British, in turn, cannot be 
free of suspicion of the Soviet 
aims in view of the obvious expan- 
Neither do 
they feel really strong. They don’t 


sionistic tendencies. 
have the degree of control over 
their own people that would give 
them the freedom of diplomatic 
and military action. True, they 
might count on allies against 
Russia (in case of conflict), but a 
system of alliances is a_ slow- 
moving machine and unreliable at 
times; some of the second-rate 
powers might try to play their own 
balance-of-power politics, — while 
others may be in the throes of in- 
ternal turmoils. Britain certainly 
counts on American aid in case of 
war, but she cannot be sure of it. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness 
of Britain is financial. It is a com- 
monplace that Britain is “broke,” 
but the implications are not al- 
ways understood. The Soviets may 
wipe out the savings of their popu- 
lation or may strangulate their 
consumption. Lowering of living 
standards is much more difficult in 
a country like England, where a 
peace-at-any-price situation may 
prevail. From the British long- 
run point of view, this inherent 
weakness of their position necessi- 
tates preparation by far-reaching 
alliances which, in turn, irritate 
the Soviets, just as the expan- 
sionist moves of the latter are an 
irritant to all of Europe. 

It is in the light of these mutual 
fears and respective interests that 
British as well as Russian post- 
war policies have to be appraised. 
The idea of the London Forcign 
Office was to organize Europe in 
confederations. A central Euro- 
pean bloc under Polish leadership 
would mean a reliable fortress pro- 


Rus- 


sians refuse to tolerate any sort of 


tecting England. But the 


blocs in Central Europe or in the 
Balkans, and that 
clear beyond doubt. They won the 


made point 


point, and Europe will be as di- 


vided as it ever has been. Stalin 
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can use the Romanian-Hungarian 
hold down both. 
Tito-Mikailovitch 
conflict serves to perpetuate the 


antagonism to 
Similarly, the 
antagonism between Croats and 
Serbs. It is that 


Benes, who was a leading advocate 


characteristic 


of a Union, and who actually or- 
ganized one with the Poles in Lon- 
don, dropped any such idea after 
his “alliance” with Stalin. 

An even more effective irritant 
is the Russian territorial expan- 
sion. It amounts to the restoration 
of Stalin’s booty in Hitler’s rob- 
beries, adding to it East Prussia 
and the Black Sea 
ports. What hurts British feelings 
is the fact that this Soviet policy 


Bulgarian 


is based on unilateral decisions 
without even consulting the Allies ; 
that it openly violates all Russian 
treaties with its neighbors, and 
the Atlantic Charter; and that it 
creates explosive tensions in Cen- 
tral Europe. 

Moscow appears determined to 
control Central Europe either by 
forcing upon them Quisling gov- 
ernments as in Poland, or by im- 
“mutual as- 


posing treaties of 


Dr. Melchior Palyi, internationally 
known economist and famed lecturer 


sistance” which permit unilateral! 
military occupation. The Stalin 
Benes treaty of 1943 is the pat 
tern for this sort of arrangements 
which, presumably, will cover Ro 
mania, Bulgaria, and Hungary as 
well. 

But Russian expansion and in 
terference go far beyond the im 
mediate territorial gains, and eve: 
beyond their virtually recognize 
“sphere of influence.” Communis! 
parties, financed from Moscow, tr 
to infiltrate one western countr: 
after the other. Soviet diplomac) 
plays an astute game wherev 
possible to offset the British. D. 
Gaulle was barely established in 
Algiers when the Soviets gave hi 
a recognition far beyond what lh: 
received from the Allies. The sam: 
maneuver was repeated wit! 
Badoglio. Obviously, the intentio: 
was, in both cases, to secure a fa 
vorable relationship and more i 
fluence. Where such a policy is im 
practicable, as in Spain, th 
Soviets are taking a violently hos 
tile attitude to the regime in th 
face of Churchill’s open wooing o 
Franco. While the Allies support 
Kai-Shek, 


vides comfort to his competitors, 


Chiang Moscow pro 
the Chinese Communists. The mor 
Turkey leans on Britain, the mo: 
hostile the Soviet attitude i 
toward Ankara. 

Given the discrepancy of obje: 
tives, the resulting tensions, t! 
growing areas of conflict, and tli 
mutual suspicions—what are t! 
prospects of a durable peace bi 
tween Britain and Russia? 

True, there certainly is no d 
sire on either side to get into ai 
other war. That is important, b 
it is worth remembering that n: 
body wanted to get into this + 
the last one. Restraints due 
war-tiredness and financial e: 
haustion may or may not be ef 
fective for awhile. 

But all 
straightened out. And they have 


frictions could lx 


to be straightened out if we wa: 
to see the establishment of a pe: 


manent peace. 
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VERYBODY knows that cour- 

tesy is a business asset ; that it 
- a cash register item, worth dol- 
irs to the organization that prac- 
tices it. But today, entire cities, 
is well as many great organiza- 
tions, are acquiring a reputation 
for curtness, discourtesy, unfriend- 
liness. 

A city which acquires a reputa- 
tion for discourtesy and lack of 
hospitality drives buyers away 
from its merchants, its hotels, its 
wholesome houses, its manufac- 
turers. A hotel which acquires a 
reputation for discourtesy keeps 
customers away, not only from the 
hotel, but from the city it is sup- 
posed to serve. 

A railroad which tolerates dis- 
courtesy among its employees dis- 
courages buyers from traveling, 
sends people off in the other di- 
rection, and generally hampers 
business. 

We know that every hotel em- 
ployee, every railroad and Pull- 
man worker, every waiter, taxi 
driver, hotel clerk in America, to- 
day, is harassed, overworked, pes- 
tered. We know they need rest, 
vacations, and freedom from the 
long lines of pesky customers which 
beset them. But even with all these 
troubles, we still need to help them 
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be more courteous. One way to 
help is to be courteous to them. 
Another way is to encourage them 
by recognizing courtesy, and show- 
ing some appreciation of it. 
Suppose we look at a typical 
buyer’s visit to a city. Where does 
he acquire the impression that a 
city is filled with discourteous, or 
with courteous, friendly people? 
Chances are, if he comes in on 
the train, the first person he en- 


counters in a strange city is a red- 


cap who carries his luggage to the 
taxicab, The next person is’ the 
taxicab driver. Following the taxi 
hotel 


doorman, if the hotel still affords 


man (or woman) is_ the 


such a luxury in these days of 
manpower shortage. 

Now comes the city’s supreme 
test, and in the hands of the hotel 
clerk may rest the city’s reputa- 
tion for courtesy. As everybody 
knows, almost all hotel clerks re- 
ceive a certain amount of train- 
ing in courtesy and, as a rule, 
they are courteous. But in some 
cities today they simply do not 
have time to be more than passing- 
ly courteous, if courteous at all. 

Next he encounters the bellman 

we used to call them bellboys, 
but they are mostly old men now. 
He, too, is a factor in the visiting 
city’s 


buyer’s estimate of the 


friendliness (Continued on page 41) 








Help Gind Americas Most 
Courteous City —Halel 
And Railroad 


In what city do you find the people most universally courteous and 
friendly to strangers? Where are the redcaps, taxi drivers, hotel em- 
ployees, receptionists most polite, friendly, hospitable? 


Vote for any city in which you are a stranger—not your home town. 


What railroad has the most generally polite, courteous, friendly em- 
ployees? Vote for any railroad of which you are not an employee. 


What hotel offers the most hospitality to a stranger? Vote for any 
hotel outside your home town. No fair voting for a hotel where you live 
permanently, or one in your home town. 























A Banker Talks 


About Loans 





How high employment levels will rise after the war 
depends partially upon the credit facilities that are 


made available for business. 


Here, a well-known 


Chicago banker tells about the A.B.A. loan program. 
He adds many valuable hints on borrowing money 








Business often complains that bank- 
ers do not understand business. You 
can’t pin this complaint on Mark A. 
Brown, vice president, The Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. He 
was formerly general manager, Cole 
Manufacturing Company, is vice 
president and director, Globe-Ameri- 
can Corporation, and a director of 
several other midwestern companies 
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IFTEEN thousand _ bankers 
have been studying the credit 
needs of business for the postwar 
era. Heading up the bankers’ work 
in preparing to accommodate busi- 
ness when it applies for loans is 
Bankers 
Small 
Credit Commission. 
Mark A. Brown, a member of 
this commission and vice president 


the American Associa- 


tion’s Postwar Business 


of Chicago’s widely known Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, thinks 
that the result of the commission’s 
work assures better credit facili- 
ties for the average business man 
in the future. 

Business men, in the opinion of 


Mr. Brown, 


definite responsibilities in regard 


have some 


pretty 
to their own credit needs in the 
postwar period. First, every busi- 
ness man whose operations have 
been changed by war must make 
some quick, honest, and practical 
surveys of his business and its 
needs. It is patriotic to do this 
now, even though his firm may still 
be engaged in war production. The 
economy of the country demands 
that there be little or no lag in 
the reconversion of operations on 
a peacetime basis. 

After self-examination, the most 
important job for the business 
man is to get the facts about his 
This 


means an accurate display of his 


business down on paper. 









inventory, 


whole financial picture 
equipment, plant, contracts, pay 
rolls, sales, taxes, commitments, 
and liabilities real and potentia' 

The third step in postwar plan 
ning, according to Mr. Brown, is 
to go and talk to your banke: 
Take your financial picture wit 
Talk freely. Tell him ail 


about your situation, your plans. 


you, 


and your hopes. He will ask que 
tions. Perhaps he will want to Joo} 
at your plant. Whatever he docs 
will be in your interest. And you 
can be assured that the relation 
ship between your banker, whoev: 
he may be, and you is based on 
that same confidential understand 
ing that exists between doctor and 
patient, attorney and client, friend 
and friend. 

The business man who follows 
this plan of action will find his 
banker thoroughly alert to th 
necessity for careful postwai 
planning well in advance of 
actual date when victory has be: 
won on every battle front. 

The 


some postwar planning themselves 


bankers have been doiny 
They have been anticipating 
credit needs of business, industi 
and agriculture for a long tin 
Quictly and earnestly, they ha 
been formulating a dynamic credil 
policy for postwar America, and 
building effective machinery fo: 
carrying it into operation. Much 
of this work is being stimulated, 
coordinated, and directed by 
Small Credii 
Commission of the American Ban! 


Postwar Business 
ers Association. This commission’s 
policy was expressed at the or- 
ganization meeting by a membec1 
when he said: 

man, firm, 


“Every competent 


and corporation that needs bank 


credit for some constructive pur- 
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Better Records Jor Better Credit 


‘‘Maintain the necessary records, and keep these records up to date and in such condition that 


they will tell the banker the whole story about the business or that part involved in the loan, 


and thereby provide the necessary assurance that the loan will be repaid as it becomes due. 


Give Your Banker Facts About: 


. Inventory 
4. Plant 
7. Taxes 


2. Equipment 
5. Payrolls 
8. Commitments 


3. Contracts 
6. Sales 
9. Liabilities 


Mark A. Brown, vice president, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 





pose will get it, and for adequate 
amounts and for sufficient length 
of time to do the job.” 

This 


clared Mr. Brown, does not mean 


progressive policy, de- 
that banking is going to make 
reckless loans. Nor does it mean 
that banks have not been making 
loans to men of character and 
ability. They have been doing it 
for years. It does mean, however, 
that banking is keenly aware of 
the nature and variety of the 


credit needs that will be presented 


in the reconversion and postwar 


periods, particularly those of 
small business. 

Banking has laid out a definite 
program in which all the banks of 
the country will participate where- 
by adequate credit will be as- 
sured. The major share of the 
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credit required will, in most cases, 
be provided by your own bankers. 
The deposit structure of the bank- 
ing system is now far in excess 
of one hundred billion dollars. 
Never before have the banks of the 
country had such a_ tremendous 
storehouse of credit with which to 
serve the multiple needs of postwar 
business, industry, and agriculture 
as they have today. 

There will be occasions, how- 
ever, when local banks cannot pro- 
vide all the credit needed because 
of limited resources, unfamiliarity 
with the type of credit desired, or 
by legal lending limits. In such 
cases, the smaller bank will turn to 
its correspondent in a larger city 
and, together, they will usually be 
able to provide the full amount 
of credit to the mutual satisfac- 


tion of all concerned. This recip- 
rocal_ relationship between the 
500 large banks and the 14,500 
smaller institutions is of long 
standing. Over a period of years, 
the cooperation among banks has 
produced experience, skill, facili- 
ties, and resources that will be 
potent factors in postwar financ- 
ing. And banking is prepared to 
take additional steps to assure the 
full flow of credit if it ever should 
become necessary. 

Big business, it is generally be- 
lieved, will be able to take care of 
itself after the war. It has the 
funds or knows how or where to 
get them. All the larger corpora- 
tions have worked closely with 
their bankers since they turned 
their attention to war production. 
As peace (Continued on page 48) 
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Customer Records 
Simplified 





Membership (customer to you) records, on which 
18,000,000 operations are required annually, was a 
costly and time consuming task until the equipment 
was modernized and the work made easier. How the 
Automobile Club of Michigan found a better way to 
handle comprehensive card records is explained here 





BY JOHN GARTH 


ERVICE makes friendships and 

brings club growth, but the 
not-things—errorless keeping of 
records, avoidance of mistakes in 
the millions of necessary 
vital to 
friendships and_ to 
is the opinion of Richard 
Harfst, general manager of the 
Automobile Club of Michigan. 

That is why, when this largest 


oper- 
ations—are continued 
continued 


. , 9 
growth, 


club of its kind in the world was 
confronted with the task of enroll- 
ing more than 62,000 new mem- 
bers in the summer and fall of 
1943, Harold G. Deidrich, man- 
ager of the membership record 
department, asked for and re- 
ceived permission to discard the 
entire installation of membership 
service record files and to replace 
them with wheel-type units of 
most modern design, as well as to 
install additional equipment of 
other kinds. 

“This department handles ap- 
proximately 18,000,000 to 20,- 
000,000 operations a year,” Mr. 
Deidrich said. “The record cards 
are in constant use, recording pay- 
ments of dues, changes of address, 
road service calls, insurance data, 


checking memberships, answering 
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over 65,000 telephone requests per 
year for information, and so on. 
For example, we receive about 
70,000 notices of change of ad- 
dress each year—and changing a 
single address involves about ten 
operations. Other annual record 
changes include approximately 


400,000 
which are transferred to the mem- 


road service reports 
bership records, issuance of some 
240,000 accident policies, checking 
of 400,000 prospect slips, check- 
ing of about 150,000 insurance 
renewal applications for member- 
ship numbers, and replacing about 
60,000 slight 
damage. 

“We find the wheel-type files 
most convenient and most rapid 


ecards because of 


for such ready-reference purposes. 
In addition, they are far more con- 
venient to expand. When, there- 
fore, we were called upon to 
handle an unprecedented increase 
in membership last year, we decid- 
ed the time had come to replace 
our filing equipment in this sec- 
tion with the most modern files 
obtainable. We chose the ‘Cardi- 
neer’ and it has proved most satis- 
factory in every respect.” 

The new installation consists of 


forty-two rotary files, grouped in 
ten positions, and attended by as 
many file clerks. Each file holds 
6,000 cards, 5 x 3 inches in size. As 
each cabinet occupies only about 
four square feet of floor space, and 
all cabinets are portable, they can 
be shifted 
quired and locked in position by 
means of a vacuum cup which ad 


around wherever re 


heres to the floor when in place 
There are seven segments on each 
wheel and segments are readily 
detachable for use at a desk, o 
elsewhere, if desired. Little or no 
moving of cabinets is necessary 
here, however, as all have been 
grouped most conveniently to be 
serviced by ten clerks. 

Cards are arranged alphabet 
ically and are further classified by 
the use of dividers with tabs oi 
several colors. New cards are in 
stantly installed without having to 
shift old ones. All are made visibl 
by merely turning the wheel, and 
the wheel locks in position when 
desired. 

There is a telephone, with signal 
light, opposite each station. 

Probably the one feature mosi 
appreciated by the clerks is the 
fact that they 
while comfortably seated. This is 


‘an use the files 


also important to the management, 
of course, because it eliminates 
fatigue and thus reduces errors. 

Other equipment is also of mod 
ern type and_ the procedure 
throughout is thoroughly efficient 

When an application for mem 
bership is received, a membership 
number is immediately assigned 
and a membership record card is 
typed, listing the name, member- 
ship number, business address, resi- 
dence address, insurance policy 
number, date of application, by 
whom taken, date dues were paid. 
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ud date membership expires. 
Cards are typed up in strips of five 
o save time. They are then torn 
ipart at the perforations and 
siven, with the original applica- 
ion, to the Addressograph de- 
sartment where the Addressograph 
made. The cards and 
lates are then checked with appli- 


late is 


itions for possible errors. 
Applications and file cards are 
ent to the file department where 
he former are filed in’ cabinet 
iodel, double-compartinent files by 
wmbership number, and the Jat 
er are mounted on the wheels de- 
cribed above. The Addressograph 
ates are filed alphabetically by 
xpiration dates and also by 
he thirty-three branches in the 
tate. These plates are used for 
ailing statements and other com 
iunications, and for Motor News, 
monthly magazine which is sent 
ree to club members. In addition 
o Graphotype machines and four 


isting machines in this depart- 


nent, there is also a Dupligraph 
nachine which is used chiefly for 
illing-in, dating, signing, and re- 
rroducing a letter which is sent to 
il new and renewed members to 
icknowledge receipt of dues and to 
ell them something of the services 
o which the enclosed membership 
card entitles them. 

When a membership expires, one 
or more reminders for renewal 
isually have to be sent out. These 
otal upward of 600,000 a year. 

If a membership is not renewed, 
the card is transferred to a 
drawer-type file where it is filed 
alphabetically and is kept indefi- 
nitely as a service record. 

One of the major features of 
this club is a road service for 
members. Tire and battery service, 
uinor repairs at roadside, rescu- 
ing mired cars, starting balky 
mes, supplying emergency gaso- 
ine, towing, and many other ser- 
vices are provided. Approximately 
500 garages in the state are under 
ontract to provide emergency 
service to club members, and their 
1,000 tow cars are supplemented 
hy four club-owned ones in De- 
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18,000 road 


service calls from throughout the 


troit. As many as 


state have been serviced in a single 
day. 

When a road service call is r¢ 
ceived, a service card is made out 
listing the essential information, 
including the member’s name and 
membership number. This informa- 


tion then is telephoned to the con- 


has become the largest independent 


reciprocal writer of automobile 
insurance in the country. 
Applications for automobile in- 
surance are accepted only from 
members of the Automobile Club of 
Michigan, and applications are 
checked against membership lists. 
The Inter-Insurance Exchange, 


by the way. has also adopted the 


There are 42 rotary type files, grouped in ten positions, each file carrying 6,000 
5x3 inch cards, on which complete membership, insurance, road service, 
and renewal records are kept; 70,000 address changes, 240,000 accident policies, 
400,000 road service reports are but a few of the annual clerical jobs on these cards 


tract garage nearest the plac 
where service is required and the 
card is forwarded to the record 
department to be posted on the 
member’s record card. There is no 
charge for the road service, but a 
record of it is useful. 

Another notable service is auto- 
mobile insurance which is avail- 
able to club members only. Among 
crusades which 


the early were 


undertaken by the Automobile 
Club of Michigan in the interests 
of motorists was a demand for an 
insurance rate comparable to the 
actual risks involved. When this 
failed to produce desired results, a 
separate organization was estab- 
lished, in 1922, for writing auto- 
mobile insurance as an exclusive 
service to members. It is said that 
automobile insurance rates have 
since been materially reduced and 
that the Detroit Automobile Inter- 
Insurance Exchange at the club 


new, wheel-type files, having — re 
installed 


them in its claims department. 


cently twenty-two of 

The membership record depart- 
ment also has charge of the club’s 
stockroom where supplies are kept, 
and where about 145,000 copies 
of Mimeographed material are pre 
pared in the course of a year. (In 
prewar days, approximately 
1,000,000 touring logs also were 
prepared annually.) This depart- 
ment is equipped with a Multi- 
graph machine of largest size and 
Multilith duplicator of 


medium size, as well as with scales, 


with a 


postage meter, and miscellaneous 
equipment. The duplicating ma- 
chines are used chiefly in prepar- 
ing bulletins, most of which are 
sent out periodically to members. 

Both the Automobile Club of 
Michigan and the Detroit Auto 
mobile Inter-Insurance Exchange 
are nonprofit organizations. 








Controlling Wages 
And Salaries 





Here the author shows why so many salary plans fail, 
and how to build a plan which tends to increase sala- 
ries when high rates are justified, and how to lower the 
averages when business is bad. The most comprehen- 
sive analysis of wage plans we have ever published 





BY RALPH W.ELLS 


N THE previous article, “Job 
Evaluation for Office Em- 
ployees,” the writer, an industrial 
engineer, outlined the job evalua- 
tion system he established for a 
large midwestern company early 
in 1943. In this article, he outlines 
the salary and wage administra- 
tion program formulated at that 
time for controlling salaries within 
the minimums and the maximums 
of the company’s “Salary Range 
Schedule.” (See Figure 1.) 

Under the adopted job evalua- 
tion system, the various positions 
within the 
to the job 
Figure 1 in such a manner that the 


company had _ been 


classified levels of 
“normal” salary was as near to 
the pre-stabilization average sal- 
ary for each position as was pos- 
sible. To conform to stabilization 


salaries. The basic principles of 
these were as follows: 

1. Type of adjustments to be 
granted to employees. Plan A—AIl 
adjustments shall be on a seniority 


basis and shall be granted on em 
= 

ployee’s anniversary service date 

Plan B- 


be on a merit basis only and mad 


All adjustments sha! 


as a reward for improved quantit\ 
and/or quality of work. 

Plan C—AIl adjustments shal 
be on a merit basis only and mad: 
as a reward for improved quantit» 
and/or quality of work. 

2. Limitations on individual ad 
justments. Plan A—Each senioi 
ity adjustment shall be equal t 
10 per cent of the minimum of th: 
salary range for the employee’ 
classification. 





FIGURE 1 





Job Min. Normal Max. 


Level 


$ 70 $ 87.50 $105 
8U 00 120 
90 2.50 135 
100 25.00 150 
110 37.50 165 
120 ‘ 00 
130 52.50 
140 5.00 

9 150 50 

10 160 

11 170 


“Stee we 


x 


SALARY RANGE SCHEDULE 





Job Min. Normal Max. 


Level 


$180 $225.00 $270 
190 237.50 285 
200 250.00 300 
220 275.00 330 
240 : 00 360 
260 325.00 390 
280 350.00 420 
300 375.00 450 
320 00 480 
350 37.50 525 
400 500.00 600 





Above, the spread from minimum to maximum is 50 per cent of the minimur 








FIGURE 2 


Normal or 
Average 
Salary 
9-15-42 


regulations, the problem was mere- 
Number 
of Em- 
ployees 
1-31-43 


(a) 


Total 
Actual 
Salaries 
(a) x (ce) 


ly one of developing a salary pro- ea 
Salary Normal 
1-31-43 Salaries 


(ec) (a) x (b) | 


gram which would allow the com- Job Classification 


pany to maintain its pre-stabiliza- 
tion levels by paying on the aver- 
$110 $16,375 
15,050 
5,750 


2,400 


Stenographers 131 f 
Junior Accountants 86 f 148 
Senior Accountants 23 QE 234 
Accounting Supervisors 8 ‘ 293 


age the “normals” of its salary 
schedule. 
With this thought in mind, the 


industrial engineer called a meet- Totals 248 $39,575 | $34,864 


ing of all major department man- 
$ 4,711 


(Amount actual below normal 
11.9% 


agers and outlined to them three 
Per cent actual below normal 


standard methods for controlling 
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FIGURE 3 


January 1942 and September 1942 January 1943 January 1957 
Stenographers with 
Seniority of: War 


Prosperity 
Salary 


Normal 


Salary 


Depression 


Total 
Salary 


Potal Total 


S100 
110 
120 
130 
140 
150 


Sse enn GS 


S100 s 600 S100 s 0 
110 220 110 0 
120 240 120 240 
130 260 180 260 
140 0 2 140 280 
150 0 j 150 900 


Less than 1 year 
Less than 2 years 
Less than 3 years 
Less than 4 years 
Less than 5 years 
More than 5 years 


“ee cane 





Totals 


Average 


Per cent of normal 











we 


$1,680 








Plan B—The total merit adjust- 
nents to individual employees shall 
1ot exceed in any one year more 
than two-thirds of the difference 
between the minimum and maxi- 
mum rates for the 
classification. 

Plan C—No limitation, except 
indirectly by 3-C, below. 

3. Limitations on the total 
umount of adjustments. Plan A— 
Automatically controlled by the 
limitations of 1-A and 2-A above. 

Plan B—The total merit ad- 
justments during any one year 
shall not exceed an average of 5 
cents per hour for all employees 
covered by this plan. 

Plan C—The total 
justments shall be limited to an 
mount such that the total “ac- 


employee’s 


merit ad- 


tual” salaries under this plan shall 
never exceed the total “normal” 
salaries for the same employees. 

4. Limitations on starting sala- 
ries for new employees. Plan A 
75 per cent of the new employees 
shall be hired at the minimum 
salary of the classification and the 
remaining 25 per cent at a point 
within the range commensurate 
with the applicant’s special ability. 

Plan B 
employees shall be hired at the 
minimum salary of the classifica- 
tion and the remaining 25 per cent 
at a point within the range com- 
mensurate with the 
special ability. 

Plan C—No limitation, except 
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75 per cent of the new 


applicant’s 





Total 
Monthly 
Normal 
Salaries 
September 30, 1942 
October 31, 1942. 
November 30, 1942 
December 31, 1942. 
January 31, 1943 


$253,180 
256,420 
258,600 
257,400 
256,800 





FIGURE 4 


Monthly 
Salaries 


$254,200 100.4 


Per Cent 

Monthly 

Turnover 
Rate 


Per Cent 
Actual 

Actual to 

Normal 


Total 


t© © 


255,630 99.7 
250,910 97.0 
240,150 93.3 
234,100 91.2 


~ 


oun 





indirectly as shown by 3-C, above. 

After the department managers 
had analyzed and digested these 
three plans, it was explained that, 
while Plans A and B or variations 
of them were the generally ac- 
controlling 


cepted methods for 


salaries and wages, Plan A was 


when turnover was 


A and B were both 


when 


impractical 
low and Plans 
impractical turnover was 
high. The following argument was 
given to prove this: 

In business today, it is an al- 
most universal practice to recog- 
nize differences in performance, 
experience, ability, etc., by paying 
different salaries to employees on 
the same classification. This com- 
pany did it prior to stabilization 
as was brought out in the studies 
to determine _ pre-stabilization 
averages. That study showed four 
job classifications on September 
15, 1942, with ranges and normal 
salaries as follows: Stenographers, 
from $100 to $150, average or 





normal, $125; junior accountants, 
from $140 to $210, normal $175; 
senior accountants, from $200 to 
$300, normal $250; accounting 
supervisors, from $240 to $360, 
normal $300. 

From September 15, 1942, to 
January 31, 1943, because of un- 
certainty of its rights under 
stabilization regulations, the com- 
pany gave almost no adjustments. 
During this time, the monthly 
turnover rate jumped from 2.1 per 
cent in September 1942 to 6.6 per 
cent in January 1943. New em- 
ployees were hired, old employees 
were promoted, and the pre-stabili- 
zation salary levels steadily 
dropped. As of January 31, 1943, 
the average salary of the four job 
classifications was 11.9 per cent 
below the average salary of Sep- 
tember 15. (See Figure 2.) 

The computation in Figure 2 


brings out the tendency for salary 


levels to drop when turnover is 


high and ad- (Continued on page 32) 
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Here is the payroll and cost accounting department of the Detrola Radio Division of the International Detrola Corporation 
Eight girls furnish the management with a cost analysis daily, covering the previous day’s work; also handle payroll: 


Better Control for 
Labor Costs 





Because equipment is modern, eight girls in the pay- 
roll department of International Detrola Corporation 
do all the routine accounting and record keeping on 
payrolls and cost analysis for a plant of 900 people 





BY R. G. FRENCH 


HEN the payroll department 

at Detrola Radio Division of 
International Detrola Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, makes out an em- 
ployee’s weekly check, it knows 
exactly, to the tenth of an hour, 
what that employee did all week 
to earn his wages. 

Even more important, officials 
and department heads concerned 
know by 2:00 o’clock each day 
what the direct labor cost for the 
previous day was by models; the 
number of units produced; cost 
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per unit; cumulative costs per unit 
from the first of the month, from 
the first of the year, and from the 
origin of the model; total daily 
productive labor cost for the day, 
for the corresponding day of the 
previous month, for the month to 
date, and for the corresponding 
period of the previous month. 

most 


These are among the 


features of a combined 


distribution 


notable 
payroll and labor 
procedure at this plant which af- 


fords an exceptionally close con- 


trol of major cost items, an 


enables the management to bas: 
its budgets on known facts, rath« 
than guesswork, according 
John H. Sennott, controller. 

Obtaining and analyzing suc! 
data quickly and accurately ar 
made possible by using Keysort 
timecards which account for eac! 
employee’s labor on a job, to the 
tenth of an hour. Employees ar 
frequently transferred from on 
job to another during the day, and 
a separate Keysort timecard is 
made out by the timekeeper fo: 
each job, with the result that ther 
usually are several cards for a 
employee every day. 

Labor cost analyses are mad 
by the payroll department, an 
the timekeepers are under the su 
pervision of Niles Graden, chic! 
timekeeper, who is responsible t: 
the paymaster. 

When help is needed, the fore 
man makes out a requisition fo 


help form, has it approved by th: 
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Grooving the cards on which labor control figures are 
kept. The grooves control the hand-sorting operation 


superintendent and the time study 
lepartment, and forwards it to 
he employment department. The 
atter hires a worker of the class 
lesignated and forwards a notice 
o the payroll department which 
mbosses an Addressograph plate 
vith the name, department number, 
ind clock number of the new em- 
lovee. It then Addressograph- 
vints a clock card of much the 
usual kind, and an initial lot of 
Keysort timecards for distribu- 
ion to the timekeeper. 

In addition to being Addresso- 
graph-printed, the Keysort time- 
‘ards are pregrooved for the de- 
artment and clock numbers. 

Every timekeeper has a_ rack 
with slots in which he maintains a 
supply of Kevysort timecards for 
ach employee. The tenth ecard 
'rom the bottom of each lot is a 
“supply” card. When a given loi 
1 cards has been reduced to this 
int, the timekeeper forwards the 
supply card to the payroll de- 
artment as a notice to prepare 
nother group of pregrooved time- 
ards for that employee. A quan- 
ity of blank Keysort timecards is 
iso kept by the timekeeper for new 
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employees or for use in emergen- 
cies. He hand-grooves these cards 
for clock and department num- 
hers, when required. 

While all 


hourly rate payroll are paid by the 


employees on the 
hour, and are not on piecework, 
it is necessary to have a record of 
what each did and how much he 
produced, in order to obtain an 
costs. All 


reported in 


accurate analysis of 


time, therefore, is 
hours and tenths of an hour, the 
minimum amount reported being 
6 minutes. 

The Keysort timecards are 
printed in tenths of an hour, pro 
viding a record for 12 hours. As 


} L 
tO work, 


an employee is assigned 
the timekeeper selects his timeeard 
and writes on it the model number 
and part number under the head- 
ing, Project No.; production shop 
order, work order, or expense ac- 
count number under Order No. or 
Account No.; and the operation 
number and name in the spaces 
provided, and encircles the start 
ing time on the card. When an em- 
plovee completes a job, the time- 
keeper encircles the stopping time 


on the card, mentally computes 


After the cards have been grooved or ‘“‘punched”’ with the 
figures, the next step is to needle sort them by labor class 


the elapsed time, and enters it in 
the space provided on the card. He 
also enters the number of good 
pieces produced. 

Then, at his convenience, the 
timekeeper enters on the card the 
standard minutes per piece and the 
standard cost per hundred, taking 
such information from operations 
sheets which are furnished him. 

Such 


minutes, standard labor costs, and 


information as standard 


pieces produced pertains, of 
course, only to direct productive 
labor. The nature of indirect labor 
performed is indicated by a brief, 
penciled notation in the space en- 
titled, Operation Name. 


The employee notifies the time- 


keeper, who is conveniently located 


in the department, that he is 
changing from one operation, job, 
or work order to another, and the 
timekeeper prepares another Key- 
sort timecard for him. Foremen 
are responsible for seeing that this 
is done. 
‘Timekeepers hand-punch Key- 
sort timecards to indicate the class 
of labor, such as tool work order, 
engineering work order, factory 
Continued on page 39) 


work order, 
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DON’T FORGET : : . the aim of General Electric Lamp 
Research is to make G-E Lamps Stay Sughter Louger 
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Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra”, Sunday 
10 p.m. EWT, NBC;“The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 

















BUY WAR BONDS AND HOLD THEM 
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Revise your job interviews 
to include returning ser- 
vicemen, so that you may 
learn more about them, 
and be able to fit them to 
the kind of job they are 
most apt to fill properly. 
Excerpts from an address 





BY 
R. B. HULSEN 


Moorman Manufacturing Company 


Interviewing the 


Ex-Serviceman 


HE greatest frontier in America 

today is not plastics or radar 
or aviation. It is in the field of 
1uman relations. We hold that the 
success of any business is deter- 
mined entirely by the people who 
operate it. Therefore, the greatest 
.dvancement any business can make 
s in the direction of better under- 
standing and using of personalities 

employs and hopes to acquire. 
Returning servicemen will have to 
be sold on selling, and it is a wise 
sales manager who has his organi- 
zation in shape to do that job. 
The returning serviceman must be 
the right man for the job if he is 
to be a success. Let’s consider some 
factors we must take into account 
in predicting a veteran’s success 
is a salesman. 

Much has been written and a 
great deal more said about man’s 
ability to predict another’s 
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chances for success on a job. In 
the past few decades we have hit 
on the idea of developing tests and 
measuring devices to determine the 
qualities: applicants possess. 

Equipped as we are at the mo- 
ment, these testing devices do not 
seem sufficient. At any rate, we do 
not trust them enough to hire a 
salesman without a personal in- 
terview. This is true especially 
where we intend to spend some 
money training him to distribute 
our goods and contact our cus- 
tomers. We therefore cling to the 
personal interview and use it as a 
major basis for our decision on 
whether or not an applicant is 
fitted for a sales job. Certainly 
there is a sound basis for this prac- 
tice because personalities are not 
poured in the same mold. 

The purpose of the interview is 
to determine whether or not the 


applicant has the characteristics 
required to do your selling job. 
Do his qualities which will make 
for his success outweigh those 
which may contribute to failure? 

There are two people to be con- 
sidered in the interview. The one 
generally considered first is the 
applicant ; but here, I would like to 
consider first the interviewer and 
his personality. Applicants cannot 
be interviewed intelligently unless 
the interviewer is objective. 

Most interviewers are not alto- 
gether reliable, certainly they 
aren’t able to predict success or 
failure without error. If an inter- 
viewer truly realizes this fact, he 
is a wise man; hold hope for him. 

There are three things which 
make the average interviewer’s 
judgment unreliable. These are: 
(1) He often doesn’t know what 
questions to ask; (2) he frequent- 

oe 














ly does not know the significance 
of the answers, and (3) he is in- 
variably subject to a wide variety 
of biases. 

An interviewer must guard con- 
stantly against judgment based on 
emotion. He must avoid thinking 
of people in terms of stereotypes, 
and be devoid of bias. 

There are many ways you may 
arrive at the qualifications you 
expect an applicant to have. Some 
are tangible, some intangible. The 
tangible can be studied, surveyed, 
and nailed down. He either has 
them or he hasn’t. The intangible 
qualifications are those that re- 
quire judgment. They are: His in- 
dustry, personality, motivation, 
ability to get along with people, 
stability, loyalty, and his willing- 
ness to accept responsibility. 

In our business, we arrived at 
our tangible standards by a screen 
through which all salesmen must 
pass. We studied 1,780 men—900 
who were successful, and 880 who 
had been with our organization at 
some time and left. We found that 
our personnel records contained 
69 items of information about 
these men; such facts as their age, 
marital status, dependents, pre- 
vious sales experience, home owner- 
ship, membership in lodges and 
clubs, ete. The 880 who had left 
us were the control group. All 
data were punched on cards and 
cross relationships were run on 
I.B.M. equipment. Before we did 
this, every man received an over- 
all rating in the following man- 
ner: Sales managers, sales cor- 
respondents, service department, 
credit department, each gave him 
a rating. The sales department 
rated him on the basis of the 
business he produced in relation 
to his potential. Each of the 
1,780 men then had an over-all 
rating of 1, 2, 3, or 4. By this 
method, we were able to determine 
whether an old or young man was 
best for us. Whether a man with 
four dependents was better than a 
man with none, whether a man with 
six dependents was as good or bet- 
ter than a man with four. From 
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the study, we learned there were 
only ten factors that had any sig- 
nificant relation to sales success. 

On the basis of this survey we 
worked out a_ personal history 
scoring sheet which we use as a 
screen. If a man doesn’t have suf- 
ficient tangible qualifications to go 
through the screen, he isn’t inter- 
viewed, and is immediately dropped 
from consideration for sales work. 

The intangible factors the in- 
terviewer must consider in our 
business are these: Demonstrated 
habits of industry, good motiva- 
tion, well-adjusted personality, 
demonstrated ability to sell, some 
evidence of leadership ability, and 
some concrete achievements. 

All of our selection is done with 
one major premise in mind. That 
is, you can only predict what a 
man will do in the future from what 
he has done in the past. For exam- 
ple, many a woman’s heart has 
been broken because she thought 
she could marry a rascal and re- 
form him. We have taken the atti- 
tude that we haven’t time to re- 
form character. That’s somebody 
else’s job. We haven’t time to cul- 


SZUULIUTUUNLANIUINNNUNUNNN0NUU00040000000000000000000000NNNENNOOOOOOONOOONOONOOOOONOOOOOOOOOOOOOOONE 
Men No One Wants 
To Hine 


Every system of interviewing 
needs a plan to screen the men 
who inevitably bring trouble to 
an organization which hires 
them. Watch for these men— 
they are: 


us 
z 





1. Unstable. Their marriages 
failed. They never quite fin- 
ished school. They have held 
many jobs. It is futile to try 
to reform them. 


2. The Infantile Mentality. The 
man who never grew up. He’s 
the drinker, drinking to re- 
capture some past period in 
his life, usually one in which 
he had no responsibility. 


3. Unmotivated. The man with- 
out a strong motivation— 
wife, children, or other de- 

= pendents, or sound ambition 

a is seldom a man worth hiring. 

= 
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tivate habits of industry, and per- 
haps couldn’t if we decided to take 
the time. Naturally, these faults 
can only be detected by a careful 
study of the applicant’s past. 

We interview on this basis: If 
you are going to find out some- 
thing about an applicant before 
you hire him, why not find out all 
about him? 

The interview is begun by put- 
ting the applicant at ease. A sin- 
cere attempt is made to establish 
good feeling between the inter- 
viewer and the prospective sales- 
man. The interviewer should under- 
stand in the beginning that h 
can’t believe everything the ap- 
plicant tells him. Sometimes the 
applicant tries to conceal things 
he would rather not have the in- 
terviewer know. Of course, he is 
prepared to paint a picture of 
himself that is pretty rosy. Ther 
is, to him, a good reason for every- 
thing he has done. It’s the inter 
viewer’s job to get the real reasons 
why he left certain jobs, why he 
moved to another town, why his 
wife left him, and so on. To begin, 
we get a complete work history, 
starting with the last or th 
present job, and account for every 
month the applicant worked. W: 
begin with the present or last job 
because that’s the easiest for th 
applicant to remember. The pro 
spective employee is usually tight 
when you begin, but by encourag 
ing him to talk he gradually loos 
ens up and talks. Honestly, a man 
will tell you things he hasn’t told 
his wife, when you get him started 
and encourage him. Then, too, the 
applicant is discussing his favorit: 
subject—himself. Unless he has 
emotional quirks, he talks readily. 

I can remember an_ instance 
where the prospect was unable ir 
this process to account for « 
couple of years in his work ex 
perience. A little prodding r 
vealed that he had been “up thi 


)) 


river” for a couple of years. bh 
this process the interviewe: 
watches for things which revea! 
the man’s personality. If some 
thing appears (Continued on page 44 
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Training Office 
Employees —III 





Here are practical suggestions for a simple course of 
training for new office employees. It tells what sub- 
jects can best be covered, includes check list of points 
and suggestions for the proper leader for each meeting 





BY I. O. ROYSE 


HE newcomer class has an im- 

portant place in an office hav- 
ing as many as 75 to 100 em- 
plovees—especially at a time when 

‘nover is running 30 to 50 per 
cont for the year. You may decide 
such a class is worth while for even 
smiuler offices. 

The new employee should be 
given an opportunity to see and 
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know about your company activi- 
ties, how it operates, who runs it, 
what it makes or sells, what is ex- 
pected of him, etc. A tour through 
the office, manufacturing plant, 
laboratories, and even associated 
companies will help the employee 
visualize the importance of your 
company and his place in it. 


Class sessions of 40 to 75 min 


utes on several subjects are essen 
tial. The subjects may be devel- 
oped similarly to the following: 
Session 1. Getting along suc- 
cessfully on your job—with the 
personnel director or the office 
manager as discussion leader. 
SuBstaANcE: Find out what and 
how people want something, then 
exceed the expectations. Plan to be 
intelligent about work, accurate, 
and speedy. Develop a construc- 
tive attitude toward work, super- 
visor, and the company. Prepare 
for and take responsibility. Ob- 
serve rules of conduct. Watch de- 
tails. Do more than asked. Make 
suggestions. Points on personal 
appearance and conduct. Where 
to get help on work and associated 
problems. What else to do to pre- 
pare for successful career. The 


rewards. 








Assisted by askilled instructor, a new employee learns the short-cuts in machine 
operation, learns the importance of her job, the need for accuracy, and is taught 
the right approach to her work. Without instruction, bad working habits persist 


Session 2. You and your boss— 
office manager or an officer. 

SuBsTanceE: Persons who accom- 
plish get recognition ; improvement 
of skills and production by elim- 
inating the useless; arranging 
work conveniently; freeing hands 
from necessity of looking at them; 
working earnestly; being inter- 
ested willfully; using rivalry as a 
help; controlling and developing 
habits; reading with a purpose, 
and keeping the body in condi- 
tion.* The steps to be followed by 
the supervisor in training new- 
comers. Being receptive. 

Session 3. Rules and regula- 
tions—office manager or personnel 
director. 

SupstTanceE: Hours of work; 
figuring income; vacations ; work- 
ing conditions; safety; rest 
telephone usage ; 


periods ; sup- 


plies; bulletin information; the 
office manual high spots. 

Session 4. Company history and 
traditions—the president. 

SupstranceE: The original idea; 
growth; products; name and cor- 
trade- 
marks; challenge of the company 


poration development ; 


and its growth to new employees. 


*Scee Personal Efficiency by Donald Laird. 
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(This must be developed to suit 
the individual company. ) 

Session 5. Blank company, the 
cor poration—an officer or the of- 
fice manager. 

Supstance: The purpose of a 
business; the six functions of an 
organization; the organization 
structure of our company; the de- 
partments and their functions ; the 
place of the individual person in 
the company. 

Session 6. Our products—their 
manufacture, use, and distribution 

officer in charge of manufactur- 
ing. 

Supstance: List of products; 
how and where made; the use of 
the products; how advertised and 
sold; arguments for our products ; 


the interest in our products for 


each employee. 

Session 7. Our research activi- 
ties—officer in charge of research. 

Sunstance: Whom we must 
serve and how; the general pro- 
gram for serving the consumer; 
what we do in our research de- 
partment (a sound motion picture 
showing activities and graphically 
demonstrating the importance of 
research to the consumer). 

Session 8. Beyond the pay en- 


velope—personnel director or an 
officer. 
Susstance: Health 
tions; educational opportunities ; 
stock 
group insurance; hospitalization ; 


examina 


eredit union; ownership : 
athletics; counseling; other cm 
rent benefits. 

Session 9. Doing our jobs i) 
the best way—office manager, sec 
retary of suggestion committe: 
and the treasurer. 

Sugpstance: Showing of motio: 
picture, “Simplifying Work in th 
Office,” with accompanying ta’! 
showing how progress has bev 
made through the years, and gi 
ing a challenge for further im 
provement. Suggestion committe 
plan and awards. Close of the class 
sessions and award to each nev 
employee of, J Dare You, writt: 
by William H. Danforth, chai: 
man of the board. (This applies + 
the Ralston Purina Company, but 
is suggestive in developing you 
own close, using material that you 
may have or may develop. ) 

When a company has a high 
purpose, a good organization, ani 
is really performing an outstand 
ing service to men, it will certainl\ 
find employees happier and pro 
ducing satisfactorily when proper 
ly informed and trained. Such cm 
ployees should stay longer with the 
company. They will tell 
people who are desirable prospec 


other 


tive employees, and the community 
will hear the good things, be well 
impressed, and buy the company’s 
products or services. 

When is training needed? New 
Additional 
training is needed when an cm- 


employees need it. 
ployee is transferred, promoted, 
given additional duties, and whien 
new plans are put into effect. 
Training old employees on old 
processes may occasionally be a 
good practice. Good training is in- 
dicated when there is high produc- 
tion, a minimum of errors, and 
employees are happy. 

Training planners should use all 
modern facilities to impress the 
trainee with facts and methods. A 
manual of operations, neatly typed 
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Which One Is Forced to Waste Time? 


Don’t blame poor Miriam because she is always 
involved in a carbon mess. How would you like to 
wrestle with ink-smearing carbon sheets... stuff- 
ing them in and out, in and out? 

And it is such a needless procedure, now that 
you can get modern, up-to-date Uarco continuous- 
strip record forms. Forms that have the carbons 
neatly interleaved ... eliminate time-wasting car- 
bon fuss and bother. You'll be surprised at what 
that means in time-saving efficiency. For Uarco 
puts an end to repetitive actions by routinizing the 
tedious job of record keeping. 

Uarco records are more than mere forms. They 
are functional business tools that give the how, 
where, and when of every business transaction at 


——_ 
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BETTER BUSINESS RECORDS 


any given moment... keep the work moving 
smoothly with a minimum of trouble. Uarco rec- 
ords are designed either for handwritten or ma- 
chine-written use. They may be carbon interleaved 
or non-interleaved; may be used in a Uarco Auto- 
graphic Register, typewriter, billing or tabulating 
machine. 

For over 50 years, Uarco has been supplying 
better record forms to business. They will consider 
it a pleasure to work with you on your individual 
record keeping problem. It will cost you nothing 
to have a Uarco representative call today. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland e Offices in All Principal Cities 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS FOR 
HANDWRITTEN © TYPEWRITTEN © BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 
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and well written, is much better 
than no manual. But when pictures 
are taken to show the various 
steps, how to arrange materials, 
how to hold the hands, how to 
position materials, and finally how 
the finished job should appear, 
you have something that gets a 
stronger interest. We all know the 
use of visualization by pictures. If 
only two or three copies of the 
manual are needed, the pictures 
may be individual prints pasted in 
place. If many copies are needed, 
then a low cost process of print- 
ing may be used. 

When 


sirable, slidefilms, sound-slidefilms, 


group training is de- 
silent motion pictures, and sound 
motion pictures should be con- 
sidered. Colored slides and movies 
are attractive, but perhaps not 
worth the extra cost over mono- 
chrome. The silent motion picture, 
“Simplifying Work in the Office” 
referred to in Session 9 above, 
illustrates what can be done when- 
ever it is desired to give a gen- 
eral stimulus toward better opera- 
tions. Many office managers and 
training directors have seen the 
film and are using it. In some 
cases, the film has been cut into 
short sequences for training on a 
specific activity. Many are devel- 
oping special motion picture shorts 
or loops to be used to show an 
operator just exactly how and at 
what speed to perform operations. 
This is an excellent way to prove 
that what you want done can be 
done, and can be done in the best 
way which you have established. 

A large wholesale company re- 
slidefilm to 


packers how to 


cently developed a 
show prepare 
packages for shipment. The film is 
projected and a lecturer explains 
every step illustrated on the 
sercen. Then an experienced oper- 
ator is given the same or similar 
materials shown in the pictures. He 
performs the operations before the 
new employees in the department. 
This gives the proof that the slide- 
film plan will work. The third step 
might be having an inexperienced 


operator try doing the operations. 
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If this third step is omitted, cer- 
tainly the supervisors in the pack- 
ing room will see that that step is 
carefully carried out in a prac- 
tical way on the regular work. An 
interesting feature, practiced in 
this company, is to give a test or 
quiz on the werk plans and opera- 
tions. If any employee makes a “be- 
low passing” grade, he is asked to 
take the training again and again 
until he can pass the test with 
satisfaction. You can imagine su- 
pervisors and employees working 
with higher morale and getting 
better results when such a program 
is carried out under a cheerful and 
sympathetic leadership. 

It should be observed that such 
aids as mentioned here all have a 
place in giving knowledge in an 
easy and understandable manner. 
They are valuable in showing how ; 
the trving by the employee is bet- 
ter controlled; the correcting of 
improper procedures is made 
casicr, and finally, the following-up 
becomes a necessity to complete 
the evele of good training. 

When the choice workers are 
perhaps on the payroll of some 
other in the 
Armed Services, most of us have 


company, or are 


the problem of improving the skills 
and techniques of those employees 
we are fairly happy to have with 
us. This can be solved by training. 
Find the person who knows the 
operation well, and who will work 
to good advantage as a trainer. 
Take the following case, for ex- 
ample, of a new worker: 

Harrict K. was employed to do 
some gencral clerical work and 
typing. She had just graduated 
taken 


’ 


from high school, having 


typing there—enough to “get by’ 
the employment department. Upon 
heing given some letters to copy 
for the department head, Harriet 
did not do a very good job 

strike-overs, crasures, uneven 
touch, and poor arrangement. Miss 
Holloway, who was in the same de- 
partment, had had experience in 
teaching typing, and was asked 
to help Harriet. The plan was to 


give Harrict typing to do, under 


guidance, for 30 minutes each day 
for a few days. Within a week, t! 
letters produced by Harriet we: 
so much improved that the depar! 
believed the 


same perso 


ment head hardly 
were done by the 
Such a procedure saved Harri 

embarrassment ; in fact, made |i; 
quite happy when she was coi 

plimented. 

Mary M. is another case. S| 
could not do anything on a cale 
lator but multiply. A few days 
training under a patient, symp 
thetic, methodical trainer in the d 
partment gave her the basic know 
edge to do the other operation 
The work to be done by her was 
simple; henee, the next step in 
progress was the development of 
speed. This began to go up satis- 
factorily while working at her 
regular work. 

The case of Lois S. 


served for many years. She Wiis 


was OF 


the secretary of a major executiy 
She was definitely failing on tl. 
job. Finally, the boss said with 
determination, “I’m going to mak 
a good secretary out of Lois or 
consider myself a_ failure.” He 
started to train her. Today, after 
many years, she is a valued cm 
ployee and doing a very satisfac- 
tory job for the same man. Thie 
dozen things she was poor at, shie 
now does well, all because a man 
in a responsible position took the 
challenge to make an employce 
succeed through careful training. 
When does training end? Per- 
haps never. No one is ever perfect. 
We can be better, produce more, 
be more valuable in dozens of ways. 
So it is with our subordinates. 
Most office managers and their «e- 
partment heads can make them- 
selves far more valuable to their 
company by developing a serious 
effective training program so tliat 
all the subordinates under their 


influence and control are also mice 


higher producers, more skillful, and 


better thinkers, all leading to more 
congenial and happier relation- 
ships. 

Encouragement to study out- 


side working (Continued on page 
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The same features — elimination of rewriting, 
speed and error-proof accuracy—with which Ditto 
aided the miraculous conversion from peace-time to 





= war-time industry, will again be required by American 
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(Continued from page 19) 


justments withheld. Since the pur- 
pose was to stabilize salaries, by 
failing to grant enough adjust- 
ments, this tech- 
nically just as guilty of breaking 
the stabilization regulations as if it 
had granted too many adjustments. 
To correct this situation, it was 
almost mandatory for this com- 


company was 


pany immediately to formulate a 
salary program based on the prin- 
ciples of one of the three plans 
outlined, or some variation of 
them. Perhaps the best way to de- 
termine which plan should be 
adopted is to analyze cach and see 
if there had been a plan in effect, 
which one would have been most 
successful in maintaining — pre- 
stabilization averages. 

If this company had established 
a seniority program such as Plan 
A, prior to stabilization, then by 
January 1943, when the average 
position seniority of a_ stenog- 
rapher was five months, the plan 
would have produced the exact op- 
posite condition desired. A senior- 
ity program, in prosperity or de- 
pression, always goes counter-wise 
to the plans of management. To 
illustrate, 


twelve stenographers under a 


department X, with 
seniority program, would have a 
varying salary 
cycle of years. (See Figure 3.) 

Plan A, with seniority adjust- 
spread over a_ five-year 
period, assumes the annual turn- 
over will be approximately 16 2/3 
per cent (i.e., two stenographers 
will quit or be promoted each 
year), and as long as the turnover 
is near that figure, Plan A is not 
only sound but it is very easy to 
administer. 

In depression times, however, 
few employees dare resign for fear 
they will be unable to find a job 
elsewhere, so turnover drops. As a 
result, at a time when a company 
can ill afford to pay an excessive 
amount for any position, the 


expense over a 


ments 
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Controlling Wages and Salaries 


natural tendency of a rigid senior- 
ity program is to raise job aver- 
ages so high a general reduction in 
salary and wage rates is unfor- 
tunately mandatory. 

On the other hand, in good times 
or in abnormal war prosperity 
times, people are restless and can 
find positions elsewhere which pay 
more money. Then, at a time when 
turnover is rising rapidly due to 
inductions into the Armed Forces 
and other reasons, unless increases 
are given more frequently, turn- 
over will soon lower salary levels. 
As a result, when a company can 
afford to pay even excessive 
amounts to competent employees, 
a rigid seniority program lowers 
job averages, and eventually 
makes an increase in salary and 
wage To illus- 
trate, prior to stabilization under 


rates necessary. 
a union agreement, this company 
established a seniority program 
for certain employees as follows: 
First six months, $130; second six 
months, $145; second year, $155; 
third year, $165; fourth year, 
$175; fifth year, $185; sixth year, 
$195. 

The salary range midpoint, or 
“normal,” was set at $162.50. On 
31, 1942, 
agreement was signed, and on 
January 31, 1943, when the union 


requested a general $15.00 in- 


January when this 


y 
- 


crease in rates, average length of 
service and average salary paid 
union members were as follows: 
Average length of service, Jan- 
uary 31, 1942, 2 years and 9 
months, average salary, $162.50; 
average length of service, January 
31, 1943, 4 months, average sal- 
ary, $140; difference, $22.50. 
Apparently, union employees, 
hired at $130 a month, have not 
been too impressed with the pros- 
pects of $195 a month six years 
hence; otherwise, the 
length of service would be more 


average 









than four months as of January 
31, 1943. 


Based on the experience of other 


companies, the best way to control 


turnover today is to pay tly 
present average employee, regari(- 
less of experience and seniority, \s 
much as the average employee was 
paid prior to stabilization. If t\e 
union representatives were smart, 
instead of asking for a $15.00 gi n- 
eral increase which cannot be jus- 
tified under stabilization regula- 
tions, they would ask this compaiy 
merely to maintain the pre-stabili 
zation average of $162.50. Such 
a request would not only be reason 
able, but would give the averay 
employee $7.50 more than if the 
general increase was approved. 
On the other hand, if this coi 
pany could have foreseen a year 
ago the effects of a rigid seniority 
program on the annual turnover 
rate, it would have insisted on the 
inclusion in the union agreement 
of a clause which would have por- 
mitted the company to maintain «at 
all times an average of $162.50. 
While the of such a 
clause probably could not have 


inclusion 


prevented the turnover rate from 
rising, it might have produced thie 
following: Average length of ser- 
vice, January 31, 1942, 2 years 
and 9 months, salary 
$162.50; average length of ser- 
vice, January 31, 1943, 1 year and 
4 months, average salary $162.50. 

If, during the period from Jan- 
uary 31, 1942, to January 51, 
1943, the average length of ser- 
vice had only dropped from 2 
years and 9 months to 1 year and 
4 months, the savings in employ- 
ment and training expense alon 
would have more than offset any 
additional payroll expense. 

It is a strange phenomenon 
but companies which pay a sing! 
fixed rate for a classification gen 
erally enjoy a lower turnover in 
times of prosperity than com- 


average 
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with a background of Craftsmanship...brings to prospective purchasers and many 


thousands of Fridén users... PERFORMANCE and DURABILITY. Demanded of 
Business and Industry today are intricate Payrolls, Inventories, Invoice Percent- 
ages, Expense Distributions and the accurate figures for Governmental Reports. 
These are speedily produced on Fridén Calculators that are AVAILABLE when 
applications to obtain delivery have been approved by the War Production Board. 


Telephone or write to your local Fridén Representative for complete information. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 


250 Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the U. S. and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., INC. 
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panies with rate ranges for the 
same job. The reason for this is 
simply the majority of companies 
with rate ranges fail to maintain 
their previous average and, even- 
tually, many of their employees, 
feeling they are underpaid, resign. 
Surprisingly enough, few unions 
and few companies have yet real- 
ized it is to their mutual advantage 
to maintain an average. 

Plan B has an advantage over 
Plan A in that when turnover is 
low in depressions, the increases 
are not automatic and, by with- 
holding adjustments, job averages 
can be kept at a desired figure. On 
the other hand, in prosperous 
times, if turnover ever increases 
very rapidly, as it did in this com- 
pany from September 15, 1942, to 
January 31, 1943, it would be im- 
possible to maintain job averages 
under Plan B under the over-all 
limitation of 5 cents per hour. To 
illustrate, if the 248 employees in 
Figure 2 were granted the maxi- 
mum merit increases permitted un- 
der Plan B, the total of these in- 
creases would amount to $2,416 as 
compared with a total of $4,711 
necessary to bring actual salaries 
back up to pre-stabilization aver- 
ages. If a company has: (a) A 
salary schedule where the maxi- 
mums are more than 125 per cent 
of the minimums, as is true in this 
company, and (b) if the majority 
of new employees are hired at the 
minimum of their classification, 
the limitation of 5 cents per hour 
‘an only result in a lowering of the 
salary levels, whenever the turn- 
over rate rises above 2 per cent a 
month. 

As was brought out in the 
above analysis, on a seniority pro- 
gram “In good times people are 
restless and can find positions 
elsewhere which pay more money.” 
When a company fails to grant 
enough adjustments to maintain 
a desired average, turnover in- 
creases. The placing of a limita- 
tion of 5 cents an hour on the 
total amount of adjustments is, 
therefore, not only unnecessary 
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but, if turnover is high, it may be 


uneconomical. 

For this reason, in times of 
prosperity, Plan B like Plan A 
eventually makes a general increase 
in salary and wages necessary. 

Salaries and wages of clerical, 
administrative, and professional 
employees can be controlled sue- 
cessfully by one method only, 
namely by: (a) First establishing 
a “normal” salary for each job 
classification or individual job; 
(b) seeond, by periodically com- 
paring (1) the total of the “nor- 
mal” salaries for all employees 
with (2) the total of the “actual” 
salarics for the same employees 
(exclusive of overtime and_ bo- 
nuses); (c) and third, by main- 
taining a desired relationship be- 
tween “normal” and “actual” sal- 
aries either by (1) periodically 
granting adjustments, or (2) 
withholding adjustments. 

Of the 


above, Plan C 


three plans outlined 
is the only plan 
which really controls salaries and 
wages, because it is the only plan 
under which it is possible to main- 
tain at all times a desired relation- 


. 


ship between “actual” and “nor- 
ss bd 
mal” salaries. 


Plan C, 
needs only to watch the monthly 


Under management 
relationship of “actual” to “nor- 
mal.” By so doing, management 
can anticipate and prevent many 
resignations in prosperous times, 
and can prevent salaries and wage 
costs from increasing unreason- 
ably during depressions. To illus- 
trate, a review of a report similar 
to Figure 4 would allow manage- 
ment to determine easily the total 
amount of merit adjustments it 
would be willing to grant during 
the coming month. 

In Figure 4, which reflects the 
changes in the salary levels of four 
departments of this company from 
September 30, 1942, to January 
31, 1943, turnover outran adjust- 
ments and an excessive number of 
employees resigned each month. 
This should 
that many more employees may 


warn management 


soon become dissatisfied with their 


salaries and resign to go elsewhere 
unless some drastic action is taken 
immediately. Whenever the per- 
centage of “actual” to “normal” 
drops, it literally waves a red flag 
at management and says you'd 
better give some adjustments to 
your employees or you are going 
to lose more of them. Conversely, 
when the percentage of “actual” 
to “normal” doesn’t drop, the red 
flag shows up again. This time it 
says you better stop giving ad 
justments to all but the most de 
serving employees or your salary 
and wage costs are going to get 
out of line. 

When a plan such as Plan C is 
presented to the management of 
any company for the first time. 
the reaction invariably is, “We can 
see how granting adjustments will 
raise actual salaries up to normal, 
but suppose it’s the other way 
around and ‘actual’ salaries ar 
above ‘normal’? What do you do?” 
The answer is, “turnover.” Turn 
over will automatically take car 
of the situation within a reason 
able time, provided adjustments 
are withheld from all but the most 
deserving employees. One com 
pany, which used this method of 
control during 1942, found that 
with a 28 per cent annual turn 
over the percentage of actual to 
normal dropped to 1.6 per cent 
per month. To bring the relation 
ship of actual to normal back up 
to 100 per cent, the company was 
forced to grant merit adjustments 
every three months equivalent to 
5 per cent of their total monthly 
payroll. 

The companies which use Plans 
A or B, or variations thereof, ar 
making the mistake of looking a! 
the amount of the adjustments 
that they grant in any one yea) 
rather than at the relationship o! 
actual salaries to normal salarics 
They forget in trying to contro 
salaries there are two opposing fac 
tors constantly at work, namel) 
(a) Adjustments which tend to 
raise ‘‘actual’’ salaries abov 
“normal” salaries, and (b) turn 
over which tends to lower “actual” 
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Regarding TERMINATION —¢ Contracting Officer says... 


mw | 2 all contractors keep adequate records 


so that they can file a reasonable claim 


within a reasonable time, it may mean the differ- 


ence between a swift, orderly return to a peace- 


time economy, and economic chaos. 99 


VW hat are 





MATERIAL AND PARTS 
PRODUCTION PROGRESS 
COMPLETE COST DATA 
CAPITAL CHARGES 
ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


SUB-CONTRACTORS AND 
SUPPLIERS CHARGES 


POST TERMINATION CHARGES 











HESE record controls provide the 

factual data, the specific details of 
what has been accomplished, with 
costs —the basis upon which claims 
are settled when termination comes. 
Exact information is certain to be re- 
quired on them all. 

When complete effective record 
controls are maintained on all these 
phases of operation, the preparation 


these essential records ? 


of facts required for speedy contract 
settlement is simple and easy. Reports 
may be rapidly accumulated and a de- 
tailed claim presented to Government 
contract officials. 

Kardex Visible Systems have enabled 
hundreds of leading contractors to 
achieve maximum speed and accuracy 
in maintaining the records required in 
contract termination. 


GUIDE TO THE PREPARATION OF ALLOWABLE CLAIMS 


‘The methods used with outstanding 
success by many organizations are fully 
described in a comprehensive study 
recently completed by our Research 
Department. Details of selected sys- 


tems and procedures used in disposal of 


surplus materials, control of sub-contrac- 
tors’ claims, preparation of obsolete and 
surplus materials catalogs are included. 


This new study also contains a val- 


uable outline of the complete contract 
termination procedure employed by 
the Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc. 
All operating forms are illustrated and 
described. 

This material is so important that 
we’ll gladly lend you a copy from our 
Systems Research Data File. Ask our 
nearest Branch Office for Management 
Controller No. 697. 


€ STUDY THIS BOOK FREE—WITH NO OBLIGATION 
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salaries below “normal” salaries. 

If the relationship of “actual” 
salaries to “normal” salaries is to 
remain at a desired constant, the 
dollar amount of salary and wage 
adjustments must vary in direct 
ratio to the annual turnover. For 
this reason, any limitation on the 
over-all total of adjustments, such 
as the 5 cents per hour under 
Plan B, is impractical. If a com- 
pany has no turnover, $1,000 in 
adjustments might well be exces- 
sive. On the other hand, a company 
with a 100 per cent turnover might 
well find half a 
worth of adjustments insufficient 
to prevent their salary levels from 


million dollars’ 


dropping. 

To illustrate, a company had 
four employees to whom they paid 
a total of $1,000 a month during 
1942. It decided this was normal, 
so there was no reason to grant 
increases. Since nobody resigned in 
1942, it gave no increases whatso- 
ever. The payroll on December 31, 
1941, and 1942 was as follows 

Employee A, salary December 
31, 1941, and 1942, $400; Em 
ployee B, $300; Employee C. 
$200; Employee D, $100; total, 
$1,000. 

On January 1, 1943, Employe« 
A resigned ; B, C, and D were pro- 
moted, and each given a $25 in- 
crease, and Employee E was hired. 
The total payroll on January 1, 
1943, was then as follows: Em- 
ployee B, salary January 1, 1945, 
$325; Employee C, $225; Em 
ployee D, $125; Employee E, $75: 
total, $750. 

On January 31, 1943, B, C, D, 
and E were each given merit ad- 
justments of $25 each and the pay- 
roll as of January 31, 1943, was 
as follows: Employee B, salary 
January 31, 1943, $350; Em 
ployee C, $250; Employee D, 
$150; Employee E, $100; total, 
$850. 

In the above illustration, despite 
three promotion increases totaling 
$75 and four merit increases total- 
ing $100, actual salaries on Jan- 
uary 31, 1943, are still $150 be- 
low the normal salaries of Decem- 
ber 31, 1942. Multiply this by 
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MONTHLY SETTLEMENTS REQUIRED 


THE NATIONAL COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 


MISS NORA NM. HEIM, 
1144 NEAL ST..NeEo, 
city. 


TS BLL DOES NOT INCLUDE ANY TRANSACTIONS AFTER LAST CATE SHOWN 
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ACCOUNTING 


RECORDS 


guide the Nation 


@ Accounting records — up-to-the-minute, useful 
records — have assumed a role of major importance 
in the successful operation of any business . . . large 
or small. 

National Accounting-Bookkeeping Machines for 
years have met the requirements of business in pro- 
ducing these records quickly. Their operating fea- 
tures make possible fast, easy operation which offers 
a simple solution to operator replacement problems 
. .. permits high production records . . . produces 
reliable up-to-the-minute figures , . . and accom- 
plishes this efficiently and economically. 


Our factory at Dayton, Ohio, proudly 
flies the Army - Navy “ E“’ with four stars 
* kkk for unceasing excellence” 

in the production of precision instruments 
and other war materiel. 


NATIONAL CASH 
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’s Business... 


National builds many types of accounting-book- 
keeping machines . . . some for specific applica- 
tions, others for general bookkeeping. There are 
typewriting-bookkeeping machines, posting ma- 
chines, control machines, analysis machines, payroll 
machines, window-posting machines, check-writing 
and signing machines, proof machines, listing ma- 
chines —each built to give the best possible results 
at a minimum of cost. 

These machines are all available to business and 
industry through priorities. 


CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES * ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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Tomorrow... 







ZONE - CONDITIONING 


There’s only one important 
job now... backing up the 
armed forces. We’ve been 
concentrating on it for more 
than two years. But after vic- 
tory, our dealers will have a 
new “sales weapon”: PAYNE 
Zone-Conditioning, post- 
war successor to old-fash- 
ioned central heating. x 
Meanwhile, let’s all buy more, 
and more, War Bonds. 





















REQUEST NEW 

ZONE-CONDITIONING FOLDER 
... just published for the 
information of families 
who plan to build or re- 
model. Write for sample 


copy. 
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3,000 employees, and you can see 
what has been going on in this and 
other companies since turnover 
started to rise from pre-stabiliza- 
tion normals. 
The industrial engineer  con- 
cluded his argument and presenta- 
statement that the 


only sound way to control salaries 


tion with the 


and wages was by using some 


variation of Plan C 

The mecting was thrown open 
for general discussion and, after a 
few questions, it was unanimously 
decided to use Plan C. A committee 
of three, consisting of two depart- 
ment managers and the industrial 
engineer, was appointed to formu- 
late a program for presentation to 
stabilization authorities. 

This assignment was fairly easy 
and took only two days to com- 
plete. In the final form, the pres- 
entation was broken down into six 
(a) Type of 
adjustments to be granted to em- 
ployees: 


sections as follows: 


All adjustments shall be 
on a merit basis only, and made as 
a reward for improved quantity 
and/or quality of work. 

(b) Limitations on individual 
adjustments: All employees fall- 
ing under this plan shall be graded 
periodically in accordance with 
the following grading system: 

A—above company average; 

B—company average; 

~C—below company average. 

Employees graded A shall be 
cligible for merit adjustment con- 
sideration up to 150 per cent of 
classifica- 


of the 


the minimum for their 
(i.c., the 
salary range). 

Employees graded B shall be 


tion maximum 


cligible for merit adjustment con- 
sideration up to 140 per cent of 
the minimum for their classifica- 
tion (i.c., four-fifths of the salary 
range). 


shall be 


cligible for merit adjustment con- 


Employees graded C 


sideration up to 125 per cent of 


the minimum for their classifica- 
(i.c., the 
salary range). 

(c) Limitations on the total 


The total 


tion “normal” of the 


amount of adjustments: 








merit adjustments shall be limited 
total 
salaries under this plan 


to an amount such that the 
“actual” 
shall never exceed the total “nor 
mal” salaries. 

(d) Promotion adjustments: 
shall be 


limited to a maximum of 15 per 


Promotion adjustments 
cent of the employee’s salary at 
the time of promotion or the mini 
mum salary of the new classifica 
tion, whichever is greater. 

(ec) Starting salaries: The 
starting salary for  prospectiv: 
employees shall be at the discre 
tion of management, but in mn 
instance shall the starting salary 
be in excess of 140 per cent of th 
minimum of the classification. 

(f) Overtime: 
ing under this plan, who are sub 
ject to the Wages and Hours Act. 
shall be paid overtime at the rat: 


Employees fall 


of time and one-half for all hours 
worked in excess of 40 hours « 
week. Employees falling under this 
plan, who are not subject to th 
Wages and Hours Act, shall b 
paid overtime at the rate of 
straight time for all hours actually 
scheduled and worked in excess otf 
40 hours per week, provided, how 
ever, no payment shall be made for 
overtime not scheduled and no 
payment shall be made in excess of 
$80 in any one month. 

This plan was unanimously ap 
proved by the department man 
agers and was presented to sta 
bilization authorities the following 
week in an outline form composed 
of five exhibits as follows: 

Exhibit I— Salary 
Schedule (sce Figure 1). 

Exhibit II—Outline 
used to classify jobs to job levels 
Schedule of Ex 
hibit I (see previous article.) 

Exhibit III—Outline of 


for making individual adjustments 


Rang: 
of method 


of Salary Range 
plan 


within and between the salary 
range schedules of Exhibit I (s: 
paragraphs “a” to “f,” above). 
Exhibit IV- 
fications by job levels. 
Exhibit V——Job specifications 
for the job classifications of Ex 


hibit IV. 


List of job classi 
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Better Control for 
Labor Costs 


(Continued from page 21) 


or indirect labor. Direct produc- 
tive labor requires no hand-punch- 
ing. 

Timekeepers also maintain a 
check sheet on which they list em- 
ployees in their department by 
clock numbers and enter the start- 
ing and quitting time daily for 
one week for each employee. These 
check sheets must agree with the 
total shown by that employee's 
Keysort timecards for the week. 

All Keysort timecards must be 
completed and delivered to the 
payroll department by 9:00 a.m. 
the following day. 

Timekeepers pick up the clock 
cards from the racks as new cards 
are inserted each week and deliver 
completed cards, together with 


their weekly check sheets, to the | 


paymaster on the following Mon- 
day morning. 

Each morning, when completed 
Keysort timecards for the previous 
day are received by the payroll de- 
partment, they are first grooved 
for date, then sorted in clock num- 
her order by departments, all 


cards for one employee being | 


grouped together. A Payroll Sum- 
mary Card, which has previously 
been Addressograph-printed with 
the employee’s name and _ clock 
number, and which bears his ap- 
proved hourly rate, is then inserted 
as the first card in the group of 
timecards, 

The groups of cards are passed 
on to a Comptometer or calculat- 
ing machine operator who makes 
the following extensions: 

1. Multiplies the hourly pay 
rate by the hours worked on each 
job to obtain the employee's actual 
carnings for the operation. 

2. Multiplies the standard min- 
utes per piece by the number of 
good pieces produced to obtain the 
standard units produced. 

3. Multiplies the standard labor 
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Five minute furlough! 


That’s their word for it... five minutes of 
forgetfulness, a bricf blackout of boredom, a flash- 
back to home and what they fight for! Every day 
away makes every letter mean more. Write often. 
Write V-Mail. 

V-Mail is the only chance that millions of 
men overseas, and more going each day—have 
of getting letters fast and fresh. Ordinary mail 
may take months to arrive. If everybody tried 
to use Airmail, there wouldn’t be planes enough 
to carry it. But V-Mail packs hundreds of letters 


on asingle film strip, light enough soa million — 


letters can be carried on one plane to the point 

nearest their destination, processed, delivered 

fast, personal, and private ...Get V-Mail forms 
anywhere. Or write for a sample packet of six, 
with our compliments. Address below .. . 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 
2181 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. “Ee 


Sores 
ve 


Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest manufacturers of Postage Meters, eek = 
which print postage for business mail ... now devoted to war production. 








Sadun Wine te 
REDUCE WASTE 
OF MATERIAL 


For the best, most practical ideas 
on how to waste less material, 
go to the people who use the 
material. That’s the principle so 
successfully applied by che Morton 
Suggestion System for more than 
sixteen years. 

Money-saving, profit-increas- 
ing ideas are plentiful in every 
organization. It’s only when em- 
ployes get the kind of guidance 
and stimulation provided by the 
Morton Suggestion System that 
you get the full benefit of these 
ideas, because the ideas are useless 
unless you can get hold of them. 


A Tested Method 

The MortonSuggestion System 
has a background of experience 
no homemade “idea box’’ can 
ever acquire. Professionally or- 
ganized, it brings you methods, 
appeals and equipment that are 
known to be effective and capable 
of doing their job. 

This invaluable aid can mean 
better profit margins for your 
company in the immediate fu- 
ture. Find out all about it now 
by writing today for interesting, 
eye-opening derails. 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 
343 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, Ill. 


cost per hundred by the number 
of good pieces produced to obtain 
the standard direct labor cost. 

While some groups of timecards 
are being extended, others are 
given to a key punch operator who 
punches the model number and the 
order number or account number 
for each ticket. 

Upon completion of extension 
and key punching of a group of 
cards, they are passed to a Comp- 
tometer or adding machine opera- 
tor who totals the actual hours 
worked and the amount earned by 
each employee, and enters this on 
Payroll Summary Card. A sorting 
needle is then used to select the 
‘ards representing work on 
standard direct labor; the actual 
hours worked and the standard 
units produced are totaled and 
entered on an Individual Produc- 
tion Summary Card. This card 
provides spaces for daily entries 
for one month and also for an 
index notation and for remarks 
opposite each entry. It is used 
chiefly by the industrial engincer- 
ing department in compiling cer- 
tain production and employee 
rating reports. 

When the payroll summary 
‘ards have been completed for a 
department, they are removed 
from the groups of timecards and 
the amount earned by all employees 
of the department is totaled and 
entered on a departmental control 
‘ard which is the same form as the 
payroll summary card, with a de- 
partmental heading. 

The Keysort timecards are then 
needle-sorted by type of labor per- 
formed by departments and cost 
summary cards are prepared for 
‘ach production order number for 
every department. The tickets are 
totaled by a calculating machine 
operator and entered on the proper 
cost summary cards. 

Subordinate records are also 
maintained by model numbers for 
departments, and are accumulated 
for the month by means of a daily 
Keysort summary arrangement of 
records by model numbers. 

The cost summary cards for 
each department are balanced with 


the departmental control card 
previously prepared. The cost dis- 
tribution is balanced for each 
week’s payroll and totals are ac- 
cumulated for preparation of a 
monthly payroll distribution jour- 
nal entry. 

Postings to production shop or- 
ders and to factory, tool, or en- 
gineering work orders are made at 
the end of the month from the cost 
summary cards. Postings to pro- 
duction shop orders will not be 
necessary after standard cost pro- 
cedures are adopted. The standard 
direct productive labor and vari- 
ances then will be summarized by 
department and model number for 
preparation of daily or weekly 
labor variance reports, and the 
plant totals will be included in the 
monthly payroll distribution jour- 
nal entry. Total standard direct 
labor will be charged to the work 
in process inventory account, and 
the total direct labor variance 
charged or credited to a labor 
variance account which will be 
closed to cost of sales each month. 

Payroll summary cards are to- 
taled at the end of the week and 
hours are compared with the clock 
‘ards. Computations are made for 
overtime, premium shift bonus, and 
payroll deductions on the sum- 
mary cards, and are given to an 
Underwood Elliott Fisher machine 
operator for writing up the checks, 
earnings records, and _ payroll 
journal. Departmental totals for 
gross earnings, as shown by thx 
payroll journal, must balance 
with departmental control totals 
previously established. 

The employee’s earnings record, 
check, and stub, and a portion of 
the payroll summary are filled in 
at one operation. The remaining 
portion of the payroll summary 
form is for a quarterly summary 
of earnings. 

As soon as the daily cost anal 
ysis has been completed by th 
above procedure, a Daily Direct 
Labor Cost Report is prepared 
and distributed to officials and de- 
partment heads concerned. This 


report is the one referred to in th 


second paragraph of this article. 
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Payroll summary cards are 
tiled weekly for three months by 
lock number and week; then, at 
he end of the quarter, they are 
‘aken and clock- 
»umber order, with the latest date 
n front, and filed in boxes which 
old two-thousand cards. 

Clock cards are kept in numer- 
‘val order by weeks. 


out sorted in 


This plant employs about nine 
undred people. Eight girls in the 
ayroll department are able to 
ike care of all the routine, in- 
‘uding both payroll and cost 
aalyses. As a matter of fact, while 
ie work overlaps somewhat, only 
‘hree girls work chiefly on costing. 





The Cash Value 
Of Courtesy 


‘ontinued from page 13) 


and hospitality. If he is surly, 


grouchy, unobliging, temperature | 


rises and the buyer begins to wish 
he had stayed at home. 

Next come the various other de- 
partments in the hotel. The per- 
son who comes for laundry; the 
room service waiters, the valet, the 
elevator operators, the waiters, 
mail clerks, doormen, cashiers. 

Next morning, our buyer friend 
wakes up and calls room service 
for breakfast. There is a long de- 


lay, then breakfast finally arrives, | 


served by an unskilled waiter. The 
coffee is cold, and the portions 
much smaller than he expected. 
He puts in a telephone call. It 
is a long time before the hotel 
operator answers, and then he gets 
a busy signal. He tries to call his 
home office and is told there is a 


3-hour delay. He starts to go 


down to the desk. It seems an age 
the He 
stops at the mail desk and finds a 


before elevator arrives. 


lei'ter to some other man in his | 
mailbox, and wonders if the letter | 
addressed to him, containing an | 
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“This, too, will pass away” 


Drop that cyanide tablet, Mr. Office 
Manager, and remember the old 
legend: Once upon a time, a king 
challenged his wise men to write one 
sentence which would apply to all 
things, at all times. And the wise 
men came up with the line, “This, 
too, will pass away.” So you can 
apply it to your present problems of 
wartime office confusion. And you'll 
see it »ass more quickly if you send 


for— 
ART METAL’S 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O. D.”’ 
The “O.D.”"—which means Doctor 
of Offices—is the title of a man whose 
profession is curing snarled-up offices 


of their confusion. After the 
when needed equipment may once 
more be had, he’ll do a marvelous 
job. But even today he'll be able to 


help you iron out office tangles. 


war, 


And in the matter of postwar office 
planning, Art Metal’s Mr. Expediter 
is a bit of a modern Merlin. Why not 
ask him in—no charge, of course!— 
and see what he can do to smooth 
out your present operations? Ask also 
to see his idea-ful book, ‘Manual of 
Desk Drawer Layout.”’ Just call your 
local Art Metal branch or dealer, or 
write Art Metal Construction Co., 
Jamestown, New York. 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE RECORDS 


* WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


*a subsidiary company 


BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 


PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
WASHINGTON 


HARTFORD 
LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK 


Art Metal 
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Jamestown. New York 
U.S.A. 


SYSTEMATIZED EQUIPMENT AND RECORDS FOR BUSINESS 
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sini men—like postwar 
machines—must pack the kind 
of production punch thgf makes 
for efficiency and pows of per- 
formance. 
Prove to yourself. 
have... 


combatting colds, 

fatigue, nervousness and other 
causes of lowered production. 

There’s a VitaMight Plan for your 

company, Act today before winter 

colds disrupt your production 

—_ fill in and mail the 


coup 


/ VITAMIGHT 
Indastry’s Potent Vitamin and Mineral Food 
Sapplement will Improve your production 
vim by helping improve your AME* 


* Available Manpower Efficiency 


VITAL FOODS CORPORATION 


636 Church Street °* Evanston, Illinois 
Please send me without obligation more 
information about the VitaMight Plan 


Name. 





Title. 





c 
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Address 
City. State. 
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expense check, has been given to 
some other guest. 

Now, our buyer starts to visit 
some of the manufacturers, bro- 
kers, wholesalers, and display 
rooms. He cannot get a _ cab 
promptly. The cigar stand is out 
of his favorite brand of cigarettes. 
And perhaps it is raining. 

“My God, does it rain in this 
town all the time? Every time I 
come to town it’s raining. It’s a 
terrible place,” he says to the first 
person he encounters. 

And then he reaches the whole- 
sale house. The receptionist is a 
new girl, herself just arrived in 
town 3 days ago from Bug Junc- 
tion. She doesn’t recognize him 
and probably treats him as if she 
thinks he’s a bill collector. By the 
time he gets in to see the salesman, 
he’s in a humor to take candy 
away from babies. 

Then the little 
bored, tells him that the company 
is just out of about everything he 


salesman, a 


wants to buy. 

Suppose we 
for a small store in Muskogee, 
Oklahoma. For most staple goods 
he can visit Dallas, St. Louis, or 
Kansas City. Suppose he goes to 
Dallas, has to wait all day for a 
room—and Dallas hotel men are 
none too courteous. Suppose he 
has to wait for taxis, which is 
probably the case. He must stand 
in line to wait his turn to eat. The 
station is crowded, and nearly 
every time he asks a question, 
somebody will say, “I don’t know, 
I’m a stranger —— myself.” 

By the time he reaches the 
wholesale house or the manufac- 
turer’s showroom, he is in a bad 
humor—perhaps hot, tired, and 
impatient. He is certainly in no 
mood to buy more than he must. 
After he waits and waits and 
waits, even for such simple ser- 
vices as buying a pack of cigar- 
ettes, he resolves to go to St. Louis 
on his next trip. If he is pushed 
around in St. Louis, he may decide 
to concentrate his business in 
Kansas City, hereafter, or to leave 
all these fresh-water towns and go 
to New York next time. 


consider a buyer 


All three of these towns—Dal- 
las, St. Louis, and Kansas City— 
especially the first two, have spent 
fortunes in trying to educate 
buyers they need not make a trip 
to New York every time they want 
to freshen up their stocks. Much 
of this investment is actually 
threatened today, unless 
courtesy prevails than is currently 
on tap. 

We used to say that Washing 
ton Avenue, the famed wholesale 
street of St. Louis where the sho 
and the big wholesal 


more 


companies 
dry-goods houses are situated, was 
the friendliest street in America 
There always seemed to be a smili 
coming at you anywhere you 
turned. On the street, in the hotel 
lobbies, in the reception rooms 
everybody seemed glad to see you 
But—well write your own answer. 
today. 

Now 
other buyer. This fellow lives in 
Effingham, 


yrosperous hardware store. Ther 
I ] 


suppose we consider an 


Illinois, and owns a 
are excellent hardware wholesalers 
in St. Louis, which isn’t far away, 
almos! 
equally as convenient to reach, and 
again, in Chicago which is also 
nearby. Doesn’t it seem likely that 
going to revisit the city 


in Louisville, which is 


he is 
where, other things being equal, lx 
encounters the most smiles, th: 
most sincere and th 
greatest amount of friendliness? 

Here, we think, is a 
every service club, for the sales 


courtesy, 
job for 


managers’ clubs, the credit men’s 
associations, the chambers of com 
merce, the newspapers, railroads, 
hotels, transportation companies, 
wholesalers, theater owners, res 
taurant owners, and all others who 
profit in one way and anothe 
from visiting buyers, to join hands 
in a gigantic crusade to re-estab 
lish and restore good old-fashioned 
American business courtesy. 
Perhaps a club or group of 
clubs, or a newspaper, could em 
ploy a shopper to go around and 
hand out a $10 bill to the most 
courteous person encountered dur- 
ing the day for a week or so. If a 
newspaper would cooperate, pic- 
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tures could be made showing the 
presentation of the money, and 
stories written commending un- 
usual courtesy each day. 

Certain cities seem to be more 
friendly than others. We’ve been 
asking people about this recently. 
So far, Milwaukee heads the list, 
with St. Louis second, and Salt 
Lake City third. For our own 
part, we vote for Salt Lake as the 
friendliest city in America. 

We have asked about railroads. 
The same men who voted Mil- 
waukee as the most hospitable city, 
voted the Missouri Pacific as hav- 
ing the most courteous railroad 
employees, the Santa Fe second, 
and Baltimore and Ohio third. In- 
cidentally, the Baltimore and Ohio 
was the only eastern road men- 
tioned by any person as having 
unusually courteous employees. 
Our own list would be Union Pa- 
cific first, Santa Fe second, and 
Southern Pacific third. 

Now about hotels—what’s the 
most courteous hotel you know? 
We’d like to know. We think it im- 
portant enough to consider care- 
fully. We find San Antonio’s Gun- 
ter hard to beat, but can’t forget 
unusual courtesies in San Fran- 
cisco’s old Palace, in Spokane’s 
Davenport; and the Utah at Salt 
Lake just about tops our list. The 
Roosevelt in New York has been 
known for many years as an un- 
usually friendly and courteous 
place for a New York hotel. 

Every hotel where hospitality, 
courtesy, friendliness prevail is a 
tremendous asset to a city. Many 
buyers judge an entire city by the 
hotel where they stop. The busi- 
ness men of a city have much at 
stake in their city’s reputation for 
hospitality, courtesy, friendliness. 
Isn’t it about time we began to do 
something about it? 

Let every reader vote, and 
AMERICAN Business will publish 
the votes—vote on: (1) America’s 
most friendly city. Your present 
residence excepted. In other words, 
no fair voting for your home town. 
(2) America’s most courteous rail- 
road. (3) America’s most cour- 
teous, hospitable hotel. 
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“YEAH—IT ALL STARTED yesterday. 
He didn’t feel too good when he blew 
in and it didn’t help any to have 
Tommy bring him his mail unopened 
almost an hour late. Of course, the kid 
has to do everything himself by hand, 
so what can he expect?” 














“THE UPSHOT OF IT ALL is that he 
telephoned for a Commercial Controls 
specialist this afternoon and he made 
arrangements to shoot the works on 
a modern, new mailroom equipped 
with CC mail-handling systems and 
machines just as soon as he can get 
them. Happy day!” 





“WELL, HE SWEETENED UP a little 
when a guy calls from Chicago want- 
ing a quotation on a big bill of goods 
and the Boss says okay he’ll get it off 
to him on the afternoon plane. But 
here’s the pay-off—the quote got lost 
in the shuffle somewhere in our rat- 
trap of a mailroom and missed the 
plane. The Chicago guy calls up this 
morning and the Boss darn near 
blew his top!” 


Metered Mail Systems . . . Postal and Parcel Post Scales .. . Letter Openers . . . Envelope 
Sealers ... Multipost Stamp Affixers ... Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available.) 


MMERCIAL 


NTROLS 


OT @) <3 51 O) > 7-5 BO), | 


Buy Extra War Bonds 


“| 


ROCHESTER 2,NEW YORK | 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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IF YOU —— 
hada chance 


to step into a better job 


Would You Be Prepared? 


These are times of change in the business world. New 

jobs are opening up, and they must be filled, and filled 
quickly — with 
men who are 
able. Here are 
books giving 
quick access to 
fundamentals 
and practices 
that promote 
executive effi- 
ciency to help 
you prepare 
yourself so that 
when your 
opportunity 
comes, you will 
be ready. 








This is a business executive's 
library 


HE books in it cover the elements and 

methods of management most needed in 
executive approach to business. Use it for 
immediate help in specific problems, small 
and large—also, to master the patterns 
underlying methods, to get the knowledge 
of all business you need quickly now. 

The need for this sort of help, and the most 
practical means of meeting it, have been the 
only standards by which Milton Wright has 
sifted and chosen material and organized it, 
in this Library. From it you can get the 
guideposts you need in tackling new duties, 
in assuming executive responsibilities, in 
knowing the job and getting it done. 


The Library of 


Business Management 
6 vols., 1973 pages 


@ How to organize a sin- 
gle department or a whole 
business ... plan and con- 
trol its workings . . pro- 
vide and maintain the 
most happy and efficient 
personnel, 
@ How to keep the life- 
blood flowing in business 
. Where and how to get 
money . how to utilize 
it... how to keep the 
business in sound finan- 
cial condition. 
@ How to reduce credit 
losses .. . handle the im- 
portant elements of credit 
policy ... modernize your 
collection system . ‘ 
write better letters... 


put the company’s corre- 
spondence on a more eco- 
nomical and effective 
rasis. 

@ How to lay out a 
workable approach to 
marketing methods . . . 
improve the sales organi- 
zation... develop promo- 
tion ideas . . . stimulate 
results in any of the sev- 
eral avenues of marketing. 
@ How to do more work 
yourself . . . conserve and 
direct your energies . . 

and how to handle scores 
of problems, small and 
large, detailed aspects of 
these important fields of 
business activity. 


Low Price—10 Days’ Examination—Easy Terms 


Under our offer get all six books on approval. Read 
them, make comparisons, look up specitic problems, 
use them as you would after purchase. If this 10-day 


test shows value, pay 


in small installments, while 


you use the books. Send the coupon today. 


sn gleam. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y.' 


' 
» 18 


1 
Send me Milton Bh 8 ’ LIBRARY OF BUsI- | 


NESS MANAGEMENT, 


6 volumes, for 10 days’ 


examination on approval. In 10 days I will send | 
$3.00, and $3.00 monthly until $15.00 is paid, or 
return the books postpaid. (To insure prompt 
shipment write plainly and fill in all lines.) 


Name 

Address 

City and State 
Position 


Company 
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Interviewing the 
Ex-Serviceman 


(Continued from page 24) 


to be significant, he tugs at it un- 
til he gets the right answers. 

One thing an interviewer should 
learn is never to ask a question 
that can be answered by “yes” or 
“no.” All questions beginning with 
“Who, 
where, which, and how, 
explanation. With this technique, 


the words, what, when, 


ss . 
require an 


the applicant is forced to explain, 
and something usually slips which 
gives the clue for deeper probing. 

The opposite is also true. You 
often find good qualities which do 
not appear on the surface. The 
prospective salesman reveals them 
as he explains his motives and 
reasons for actions in the past. 

Our company has a standard- 
ized interview form which all men 
who employ salesmen or managers 
use in interviewing applicants. 
This is a diagnostic form, pre- 
pared with a great deal of care, 
and is designed to give informa- 
tion about these intangible charac- 
teristics which must be personally 
judged. We ask questions about 
his family life, education, feelings 
toward people, and many others. 
All this history has a bearing on 
what the prospective salesman will 
be for you tomorrow, when he 
starts to work. 

Every man has an_ interview 
form or permanent interview rec- 
ord which is sent to the home office 
where it is judged by a trained per- 
sonnel officer before the applicant 
is accepted. This man makes his 
decision strictly from the facts. If 
he and the field interviewer agree, 
the man is accepted; otherwise, 
the field interviewer is sent back 
for another look, with instructions 
on what to investigate further. 

After the interviewer has asked 
the questions, he faces the prob- 
lem of evaluating the answers. 
Here, he must guard against seiz- 


ing on any one point and either 


qualifying or disqualifying the ap 
plicant because of it. If he suspect 
the applicant is an unstable pei 
son, for example, he must searc! 
for threads of instability through 
out the applicant’s work record 
One or two changes of employmen 
are not indicative. On the othe 

hand, if he failed to complete hi- 
education, if his marriage failed. 
if he has a history of jobs lastin; 
the interviewer sus 
He then exan 


a short time, 
pects instability. 
ines the reasons the applicant gay. 
for numerous shifts of direction. I 
has been skillful. 


some of the real reasons should b 


the interviewer 
revealed. Here again, the inter 
viewer must lean over backward 
to avoid judging by appearances, 
projecting the things he pe: 
sonally likes or dislikes into th 
evaluation of the prospect. 
Perhaps one of the most diffi 
cult things to evaluate is motiva 
tion. Is the prospective salesman 
well motivated? Sources of motiva 
tion are economic need, desire fo: 
prestige, desire for advancement, 
love of money, desire to provid 
for loved ones, and many others. 
It has been our experience that 
man who is not well motivated is 
practically useless. He may be 
fine fellow, a good neighbor, a good 
conversationalist, and mighty 
pleasant to be around, but unless 
he wants 
things, and is really out to g 
them, he isn’t worth much as a 


something or many 


4 


salesman. 

One of the personalities we ai 
tempt to avoid is the infantile, or 
retarded personality. This kind of 
man thinks and acts along t! 
same general patterns he did whe: 
he was 4 or 5 years old. These me: 
are always in debt. They are the 
salesmen who drink too muci.. 
They are the immature individua!s 
who cannot resist temptation. 
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They are those who live for the 
noment and get by for today. 
When the good and bad quali- 
ies are listed and evaluated, the 
nterviewer is then prepared to 
‘ate the man and classify him. In 
he final analysis, his good points 
aust outweigh and compensate for 
he bad ones. 
It is well to change your planned 
nterview to include a_veteran’s 
\rmy experience. Here again, you 
vant to know how he got along, 
that happened to him, whether or 
ot he was able to adjust himself 
o Army life, what effect his Army 
xperience may have had on him 
mentally and emotionally. Again I | 
say, your returning veteran will, to pu p.. e 
,ot be a side-show freak. He will 
usually be a sincere youngster who to J 
feels he has lost a lot of time and paper * 
wants to get going. Interview him; 
evaluate his qualifications just as Hammermill 
you would anyone else’s. 
The present and postwar controls every step 
period, with its attendant scramble 
for secure places in industry, offers 


almost unlimited opportunity to 
secure good salesmen. It is a ABOVE is one of the huge di- 


chance for every business to equip gesters at Hammermill 

itself with men who can and will where carefully selected spruce 

carry a big distribution load. chips are transformed into pulp 

Salesmen will expect you to look Every factor in the “cooking” 

process is controlled, minute by 

minute, by the most precise auto- 

: a matic devices in papermaking. These are some of the reasons 

but if they fail, you get the blame. Every manufacturing step that why Hammermill Bond is a uni- 

The interview is the place to spot | turns the pulp into Hammermill form paper—why it uniformly 

the salesman who will fail because Bond is checked with equal takes typing and pen-writing 

exactness. Every run of finished more clearly, erases more neatly, 

paper is given 18 additional tests has the appearance and feel of 

on , , in specially equipped control quality as your representative 
Take your personal interview | japoratories. wherever you send it. 

with prospective salesmen out of 


out for them. They will shout their 
qualifications and demand jobs, 


of emotional maladjustments and 
lack of equipment. 


the realm of fancy and whim and 

° = . LOOK FOR THE 
place it on a level with other scien- 
tifie studies you are making. The 
saving in money, training, and 
management time is worth it. 


us 


STL 


PAPER HELPS : i 
@ 
SPEED VICTORY © | (MB oheAT! Pym, inom wht pavers ae 


Hammermill Manual of Paper Information. It 


lists grades, sizes, finishes, weights of Ham- BUY BONDS 
see 


mermill papers now being made. For free 


| opy, mail thi rrite today to: ee 
SAVE IT! | Pyjamas epuon or write today tas, AND KEEP THEM § 


= Name ~-Position a 


Su HNNUNUAUUUUUNULUUUULUUUUAU EARL = (Please write on, or attach to, your company letterhead) 
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WILL RELEASE 
VITAL WAR WORK by reducing 


record-keeping to simplified routine 


Cardéneet HORIZONTAL DESK 
MODEL, 72-70. Three removable desk 
tray segments. Cap. 2500 cards 


OP OR 


. a le thi 
Cardineer DESK MODEL, 
72-05. Satin chrome finish 


Cardineer MASTER MODEL, 72-53 Cap 1500 cards up to 6"x 4” 
6,000 cards parade their data 4 


| 
; 

3 
;@ 
j 

: 
' 
a 





"a now falls on the need 
for skilled help. Skilled heip 
knows bow —knows where — 
— knows when. Such employees 

are far too valuable to waste on 
routine work — especially when 
records can be handled quicker, 
more simply, and in much more 





compact form by using Cardineer Cardéineer SENIOR MODEL, 
72-45. The capacity of this unit 
will surprise you. 


—the Rotary file that brings the 
record to you for quick posting 
or instant reference. 












Thus, Cardineer speeds the war 
effort by definitely saving skilled 
manpower. It comes in four models 
—each compact, portable and so 
priced that its cost is quickly dis- 
ceunted through the economies it 
brings. Choose the model best, 


’ 


suited to your need. Phone or B® ——— 
write for details. \* DIEBOLD ARMOR 


. § — FOR AMERICA'S ‘ to Fit the Routin 
DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED + Canton 2, Ohio * * samen onces * ' oa) aaa engee 
J 


ARDINEER TRA-DEX 
BUY WAR BONDS — * goin” a ee oe 
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Any man would be delighted to get one of these 1945 Dartnell 
Persona] Record Books which combine the functions of a diary 
appointment book, private financial record, plus pages of useful 
charts and business data he can use every day of the year. Pub- 
lished each Christmas for 25 years, Used by America’s topflight 
executives, Army and Naval officers. Imported black sheepskin 
binding, gilt edges, 5’’ by 8’, on superfine paper, each book is 
ota bound by hand. The 200-page Diary Section is ruled 
off by hours as well as days. A modernly styled gift box included. 
The most de luxe diary published. 


You can have his name imprinted in gold 
on his Personal Record Book for only 30 Pp . 
l rice . 


cents extra. Print name clearly on order. 


Dartnell Corporation Oy) re to tiine's 














Swift Trains 
Men Now in 
Services 


OT content to await demobiliza 

tion before it begins retraining 
of former employees, Swift & Com 
pany is conducting an educationa 
program for its former employe« 
who are still in the Armed Se: 
vices, but who have expressed 
desire to return to former jobs 
after demobilization. 

The plan, which consists of co: 
respondence courses, is expecte:! 
to prepare at least some employees 
for better jobs, and to bring em 
ployees up to date, who have bee: 
absent from their work for con- 
siderable periods. It also helps t: 
keep their interest alive in tl 
company’s activities. 

These courses include instruc 
tion on its primary undertaking 
of producing large quantities of 
meat and other products, as well 
as the new processes and products 
that have been developed to meet 
unusual wartime requirements for 
individual and industrial consump- 
tion on the fighting, home, and 
war production fronts. 

Every employee in Service may 
avail himself of the benefits of 
these correspondence courses. 
They help him retain a working 
knowledge of his former job, and 
also qualify him for advancement, 
upon his return, in any field of th 
company’s activities toward which 
he may aspire. 

Upon completion of a course, 
which is sent in full to guaranteé 
receipt and permit study at in- 
dividual leisure, a certificate of 
merit is issued to the student and 
recorded on his personnel history 
with the company. The compan) 
is employing this wartime method 
to insure its constant policy of 
training future executive person- 
nel from those employees within 
the organization. 
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Training Office 
Employees 


Continued from page 30) 


iours 18 important in the develop- 
uent and upgrading of workers. A 
taking 


ourses in evening high schools, 


rogram to encourage 


usiness colleges, trade schools, 
ind correspondence schools will 
ret a response from many ambi- 
ious employees. Such a program 
hould include guidance and full 
help the 
erienced reach decisions. Tuition 
nay be paid in full or partially, 
inal settlement being made at the 
satisfactory completion of the 


onsultation to inex- 


course, 

Some organizations have found 
that the plan of having courses 
taught in company-sponsored 
classes by the company’s capable 
department heads is quite de- 
sirable when the company view- 
point and its standards are in- 
volved. Such courses might cover 
letter writing, calculating machine 
practice, product development, su- 
pervision, office management, secre- 
tarial practice, and the company 
organization and operation. 

The methods of encouraging em- 
ployees to want and seek training 
are varied, but certainly the fol- 
lowing will help: Keeping records 
and acknowledging the effort, giv- 
ing privileges, increasing respon- 
sibility, having banquets and din- 
ners for those being trained, recog- 
nition at mass meetings, giving 
certificates of merit, giving awards 
for progress when the progress is 
plainly due to response to a train- 
ing program, congratulations by 
superiors, promotions, increased 
pay—one or more of these if and 
when deserved. 

As a piece of metal is made val- 
uable by processing and treatment, 
so employees from the newest one 
to the long experienced top execu- 
tive may be made more effective 
by training. Let’s have more of it 
—let’s get and give training, now 
and postwar. 
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Yours to use 
as you like... 





a 13 MONTH IN °45! 


How would you like to have an extra month to do with as you 
please? To go after new business—take a longer vacation—travel 
more, make more contacts—anything you want? 


It can be done! It’s all a matter of 
managing time to your best advan- 
tage. 

That is what the Edison Elec- 
tronic VOICEWRITER does for you. 
In ways you may never have 
thought of, it can streamline your 
business days, move work off your 
desk at a new tempo, give you extra 
hours that will be worth an extra 


month a year to you. 

This is not theory. It is fact. An 
Ediphone representative can prove 
it, on the experience of business 
executives who now use the Edison 
Electronic VOICEWRITER. 

Think of that “13th month in 
'45"—and do something about it 
now—let your secretary mail the 
convenient coupon below today. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. E-10, W. Orange, N. J.** 


I would like to know more about the new Edison 
Electronic Voicewriter and how it can save time and 


streamline business operation. 
Name 
Address 


Company 


**In Canada, mail this coupon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont 
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A Banker Talks 
1866 ' About Loans 


ESTABLISHED 





Continued from page 


RE NOLD draws nearer, the larger organiza 
) tions will have completed thei 
financing plans for reconversion 

C— It is small and medium-size 


business which will receive much o 

the attention of the bankers i 

the days ahead. Small business, 

term which has come into popula 
COMPANY ¢ DAY TON, OHIO use in recent years and which ha 

heen adopted by the United State: 

Department of Commerce, as 

part of its official nomenclatur 





comprises 92 per cent of the busi 
ness enterprises of the country. 
~ . . a ‘ . Banking is determined tha 
Complete Service for Designing and Producing . . . Carbon . 
. small business shall live and | 
Interleaved Forms, Commercial Checks, Payroll Checks and | given the opportunity to grow an 
Systems, Advertising Literature, Distinctive Lithographed | Presper. Mr. Brown explained tha 
Gat _- f 8s Bus; 1 Ind making loans to small business Cv 
Stationery, forms of every kind for Business and Industry. an old story to the average bank mi 


Write us regarding your needs .. . or ask our representa- | er. He pointed out that in 1940. 














| the last full vear of peacetini Dy 
business, the banks of the countr ma 
Sales offices in most principal cities. made loans of thirty-nine billion col 
dollars to twenty-four million is | 
borrowers, and the average new ad) 
loan was only seventeen hundrei me: 
dollars. loa 
The emphasis on _ providing ter 
PRINTERS & LITHOGRAPHERS ample credit to small business is ne 
| reflected in the number of banks far 
that are now establishing special whi 
departments for this type of ac _ 
tivity. This is. being done to ac aie 
commodate a growing volume and iat 
| to provide the specialized attention eu 
| that the varied and sometimes R 
complex nature of small business ate 
“Pick up a mirror—look into it—you will | = Secale - tofo 
New le : are being 
yee the World's Greatest Softy Devo!” — || Atztning mateo te Hi 
Ihat’s a sample of the kind of thing you will find in the new safety booklet— niques formerly practiced by the ite 
“SAFE-OLOGY”—written by Grant Shay, Director of Safety for Mills Indus- | larger institutions only are now 8 
tries, Inc., Chicago. With its new “down-to-earth” humorous approach, “SAFE- being applied to the operations I his 
OLOGY” is proving to be one of the most effective booklets on safety for dis- the smaller banks. Some 9.000 of t] 


will 
that 
he j 


tributing to employees. Costs only two cents each when ordered in lots of one 
thousand. Send today on your letterhead for a complimentary sample copy of 
“SAFE-OLOGY.” When you read it, vou will want every employee to get one. 


banks have already indicated they 
are going to engage in the busi- 
ness of making loans on consumer 
goods. Too, the term loan—thie 
loan which runs for a year or more 
and is tailormade to fit the nee:|s 


pray 
ing 


The Dartnell Corporation * Chicago 40, Ill. 
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of a particular business—is to be 
dapted so that it can be used by 
naller concerns. 

This lending technique was de- 
cloped within the banking struc- 

we and experienced a tremendous 

‘cowth in the late thirties. At the 

id of 1940, some 3,000 banks 

Jd medium term loans in ex- 
ss of two billion dollars. Most 
these loans were made by banks 

larger communities and to 
rger enterprises. The postwar 
riod will see smaller banks be- 
ming familiar with this method 
d skilled in its application. 
Banking not only has a plan 

id the machinery for carrying it 
out, but it is aroused to the neces- 

vy for doing a thoroughly com- 

tent job in the reconversion and 
postwar periods. Some firms will 
lw affected to a larger extent than 
olhers by the termination of war- 
time contracts. It realizes it must 
lx. prepared to previde credit for 
every type of enterprise, large, 
medium, and small. 

Provision has already been made 
hy law, regulation, and practice to 
make loans to manufacturers and 
contractors, much of whose capital 
is tied up in war work. Loans and 
advances will be made to them by 
means of the familiar V and VT 
loans and the more recent T or 
termination loans. This type of 
financing will enable the war manu- 
facturer to obtain funds’ with 
which to prepare for peacetime 
production while awaiting settle- 
ment by the government of his 
outstanding contracts which have 
been terminated. 

Banking will endeavor to be 
even nore resourceful than here- 
tofore, It will sit down with the 
busingss man and together try to 
work {out arrangements that will 
provifde the necessary financing. 
This§ financing may not follow any 
of tife stereotyped patterns but it 
will {do the job and do it in a way 
that{ benefits the borrower and still 
he if keeping with sound banking 
prafetice. Banks have been learn- 
ingf a lot in recent years about 
making modernized loans and up- 
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SM ESTIAn 
Blank 


RAW on our stock of 

nearly 900 vivid, litho- 
graphed, full-color posters to 
promote and maintain intense 
interest in your suggestion 
system. 

These posters, suggestion 
boxes, monthly award bulle- 
tins and suggestion blanks 
were prepared for, and are 
being used currently in some 
of the foremost suggestion 
systems in America. 

Every one of our posters, 
all our supplies are designed 
to make suggestion systems 


tep Up the 
esults from 
uggestion 
ystems 








Now Ready for All 


Suggestion Systems 
These Modern Supplies. 


SOLD OUTRIGHT! 








work because they are 
planned to: 
l. Make suggestion sys- 
tems attractive 
Make them easy 
Make them exciting 
Make them complete 
Make them dissatis- 
faction proof 
You may buy a new poster 
every week—9'4 x 13, de- 
signed to attract attention. 
Lithographed in full colors, 
they excite thought and impel 
action because they give em- 
ployees ideas to help them 
turn in better suggestions. 








Our suggestion boxes, with place for sugges- 
tion blanks, are available for quick shipment. 


Full details, prices of our materials on request. 








Industrial Equities, Inc. 
310 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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NOW you can have blanket quietness 





in your posting room without 






remodeling . . . . 






Cc. 






Designed by a bank official with 25 years’ experience in posting 
Poneman the Acoustor Cabinet fits over any make of posting, 
illing, or adding machine and absorbs noises at their source. 
Literally, 10 feet away you cannot hear the noise from a machine 
equipped with an Acoustor Cabinet. 


mh OO) ny 






QQ 








Built-in fluorescent lighting illuminates the entire working area 
without glare and all vibration of working trays is eliminated. Each 
cabinet serves as a semi-private office, reducing operator-fatigue and 
increasing efficiency of the entire department. Whether you have 
one machine or several, you will obtain more figures accurately posted 
each day. 















In recent years, we have placed cabinets in many banks, rail- 
roads, insurance companies, commercial and industrial offices. In @ Standard finish is office green . . . fits any ) 
our files, we have many enthusiastic testimonials from users. Copies standard type of posting, billing, or adding 
will be furnished upon request. For complete information, address machine . . . no alterations—placed in position 
your inquiry to: easily and quickly. 





























THE (| C 0) lJ S | () R COMPANY No extra space needed... o 
you can place as many ma- 


chines equipped with Acous- 





tors ina given area as without. t 


652 MARSHALL ST. YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 























Fichti F to-date lending methods, accord- themselves the full amount of a 
elabiiats tole More ing to Mr. Brown. loan requested because they hav ; 
~ rl’ ° y ° . 
> variety ans which ¢ neglected to expla oroughiy 
sFaololtla ite): Md : The variety of loans which a g plain thorough 1 
* sound, competent banker can make their statement or reveal accurate- 5 
vow weee and the lending methods which he ly the nature of their collateral. y 
| can employ often prove surprising At times, there may be cases wher ¥ 
| to the business man. Such loans excessive depreciation has _ been 
and methods, however, can be taken for book and tax purposes le 
| utilized only when the business man which will limit a bank’s ability to § 
|has established an experience loan unless this depreciation 
record which will indicate’ the charge is explained fully. Failure n] 
: amount that can be loaned on to reveal the cash values of Jif ) 
How This Modern“Inter-Com” System ; i . — ae 
Saves Man-Hours...Increases Output certain types of assets and under insurance policies may eliminat: hy 
EXECUTONE puts you in instant conversational certain conditions. their use as collateral. ’ 
contact with every department of your organi- é ae 3 : 
zation! Saves time... conserves energy... Mr. Brown pointed to a great he point, said Mr. Brown, is D1 
minimizes waste motion. ; | | hi 1 k t atiast } k : 
EXECUTONE enables you to get information from many oans made Dy nis ban Oo maintain records, cep tes 
your employees the instant you want it—elimi- which were for the maximum records up to date and in such Tr 
nates the everlasting running back and forth : See : 
from one office to another. amount required by the borrower condition that they will tell th si 
EXECUTONE speeds your phone service by only because the borrower had pre- banker the whole story about thi T 
taking the load of “inside calls off your switche . : . 
board. Cuts down busy signals and expensive sented the proper information for business or that part involved in m 
call-backs. Saves you money in many ways. s 2 “ , co 
Shp “heaenelentemetenedie te the bank’s consideration. Oceasion- the loan, and thereby provide the te 
U. S. Navy for many of our fighting ships. ally the bank was able to help the necessary assurance that the; loan re 
Write for FREE bookies ““M-1”" 2 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 5 : 
borrower accomplish his purpose will be repaid as it becomes } du i 
— . . ’ © 
by showing how his plans could be Throughout the entire r@con- ¢ 
cclldorie fulfilled with equal success by bor- version and _ postwar  pergods, lis 
rowing a smaller amount than he starting from now, the smart Ipusi- at 
COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS Pe ow i o ge 
AIS Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. had originally anticipated. ness man, large or small, wil sit al 
Service in Principal Cities On the other hand, some com- down with his banker and plan} the we 
B the Attack—B: B ° : ° > : . , ° ° 
ee eS oe panies will automatically deny financial future of his busin ess. fa 
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OFFICE Dosesenerce “Hi 





J. S. Wiltse, Johns-Manville Corporation, says, ‘“Top management will expect the 
office manager to have plans made in advance for his postwar organization. If plans 
are not made and steps taken to carry out these plans, the office manager will find 
himself in a real predicament, because he will be unprepared for the impact of suc- 
cessive problems.’’ From a National Office Management Association prize paper 





AYBESTOS DIVISION, Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Ine., 


luced an attractive booklet for use 


pro- 
1y its personnel department to 
how people what an excellent op- 
portunity the company offers to 
mployees. While this particular 
booklet is perhaps more elaborate 
ind costly than some others could 
ifford, it is a good example of 
what a company can do to put its 
best foot forward. Early in the 
hook, 


showing the 


there is a colored chart 
nationality of em- 
ployees—26 per cent American, 21 
per cent Italian, 11 per cent Irish, 
ind so on. Then there is an analy- 
sis of religious adherences of em- 
ployees, an analysis by age groups, 


ind by length of service. 
* 
ELLING EMPLOYEES on the 


idea of working at a _ given 
place is perhaps the most neglected 
phase of personnel work. Ray- 
bestos overlooks no opportunities 
here. The booklet, mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph, lists advan- 
tages such as life insurance, sick- 
ness and hospitalization insurance, 
savings club, cafeteria. It shows 
how the plant safety committee 
makes the place a safe one in which 
athletic 
recreational advantages, tells how 


to work, illustrates and 
sick workers are remembered, de- 
scribes dances and entertainment, 
lists prominent men who are 
guests at company meetings. All in 
all, we think the booklet one which 
would help any worker decide in 


favor of going to work for the 
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office 


could paste up a booklet of photo- 


company. Any manager 


graphs, illustrations from the 
house magazine, and gather to- 
gether similar information to show 


prospective employees. 

* 

J W. PERKINS, office manager, 
® National Motor Bearing Com- 


that at 
company needed thirteen payroll 


pany, says one time his 
clerks for a payroll half the pres- 
ent size, and even with this group 
it was impossible to obtain job 
costs. Today, with punched cards 
(Remington Rand), job costs are 
obtained on 1,500 jobs a month, 
plus payroll accounting, and labor 
distribution is handled for twice 
with 
For 


about the cost of four employees, 


the number of employees, 


fewer clerks to do the work. 
maintain an 


the same machines 


accurate inventory control. Com- 


pany averages 5,000 orders per 
month on 6,000 items. 
* 


ORK CORPORATION, reports 


S. R. Leach in a recent Forum 


of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association, reduced costs 


considerably when it studied tele- 
graph charges. It was found that 
many telegrams are sent late in 
the afternoon, to arrive early next 
day. Mail to many points would 


Tele- 


grams were often used, just to 


arrive just as promptly. 
command more attention. To elimi- 
nate this extra expense, the com- 
called 


pany had special forms, 


Mail-O-Grams, printed to be used 
when urgency was necessary. Mes- 
sages are mailed, and considerable 


saving in telegraph tolls results. 
* 
oo CHAIRS have long 


been an enthusiasm of the editor 
of this department. Recently, it 
was learned that a man who had 
sacro-iliac trouble and had been 
unable to work more than half a 
time for three 


day at a years, 


bought a well-made, properly ad- 
justed posture chair. “First time 
I have been out of pain for three 
Now, 


working all day several days at a 


years,” he reported. he’s 
time without trouble. Attributes it 
all to the posture chair. He had 
been visiting a doctor regularly 


for more than two years, then 
changed doctors; the new doctor 
suggested the posture chair. If any 
workers complain of shoulder 
pains, back pains, or arm pains, it 
is more than likely they either have 
no posture chairs or do not know 
how to sit in them if they have 


them. 


* 

INCINNATI CHAPTER, 

NOMA, made a recent study of 
rest periods in offices. Out of twen- 
ty-five offices studied, only four 
had definite rest periods at definite 
times for all employees. Several 
others have definite rest periods 
for certain types of workers. But 

and here’s the nub of the situa- 
tion, it seems to us—all companies 


reported that rest periods were 
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Burroughs Clean-Copy Carbon Paper is fur- 
nished in sizes, colors, weights, finishes 
and grades to meet all usual commercial 
needs, from ‘‘one time’’ carbons to highest 
| meg carbons for multiple impressions. 
or best results, standardize on Burroughs. 
Save money, too, through Burroughs Dis- 
count Purchase Plans. For full details, 
call your aoe Wg office or write 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company. 
4... 32, Michigan. 











Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MAC 





for all 
Catalogs, Sales 
Presentations and Manuals 





You can increase the octivens ss and effi- 
ciency of your catalogs and manuals by index- 
ing them with AICO Indexes. 

With the strong competition of the next 
few years, the streamlined catalog will get 
the business! 

AICO Indexes provide the quick reference, 
the fast availability of needed information that 
is required for today and for our post-war busi- 
ness world. 

Send for the AICO Index Selector—with 
samples of styles and types of indexing. It will 
help you put sales appeal in your catalog. 


r= =Mail This Coupon for AICO Index Selector= —4 

1 | G. J. Aigner Co.—Dept. AB | 
503 S. Jefferson St. 

Chicago 7, Lllinois 
PLEASE SEND ME AICO INDEX SELECTOR | 
Name... 
Company 
Address 
City State. 











permitted employees, although no 
definite time was set for them. 
Majority of employers report that 
there is an unwritten law permit- 
ting workers to take 10 minutes 
off in the morning and 10 minutes 
Several of these 
considerable 


in the afternoon. 
companies report 
abuse of the “unwritten law” rest 


periods. 
* 
DUCATION is not a destina- 


journey, somebody 
This is doubly 


tion, but 
recently observed. 
true in the education and training 
of office workers. The series of ar- 
AMERICAN 


ticles now running in 


BustnEss on training office em- 
ployees has brought much corre- 
spondence from readers, most of 
whom want some package they can 
unwrap quickly and administer the 
“Here 


then sit back and say, 


contents to workers, saying, 
take this,” 
“We have trained our office em- 
ployees.” While there is some ex- 
cellent material published which is 
helpful in training office workers, 
there is no “package” of training 
which 
over to office workers to be taken 
as we take vitamin pills or aspirin 


‘an be purchased and handed 


tablets. 


* 
PACE- 


growing 


SAVING equipment is 
more important as 
rentals and office costs increase. In 
a western office building of five 
floors, one company owned the 
building, occupied four floors, and 
rented one floor. 
better 
space enabled the company to re- 


New equipment, 
arrangement, less waste 
duce its own space to three floors, 
rent one more floor. Rental income 
from the extra floor will pay for 
the new equipment in about three 
years, it is estimated. If your office 
furniture is really old, as much is, 
chances are that of the 
tables, and other furniture 


many 
desks, 
items are too large. New, modern 
furniture, purchased for the exact 
use to which it is to be put, may 


pay for itself a few years in 


rental costs saved. 





RIVATE OFFICE 


seems in for a boom after re 


building 


strictions on labor and material 
are lifted. We have a whole folde: 
of letters from subscribers telling 
us of plans to erect new privat 
office or administration buildings 
soon after the war ends. Right now 
we are assembling material on the 
subject, “What I Would Do if I 
Built Another Office Building.’ 
Some interesting material is com 
ing in. Several companies report 
elevator capacities too small. On 
company reports too little storag: 
space. Two companies report er 
rors in planning which left th 
noisiest machines out in the genera 
office when they should have bee: 
placed in a separate room. And s: 
it goes. There never was a hom 
built with enough closets to satisf: 
the average wife. Nor was ther 
ever an office building that wa; 
perfect. Best plan is to visit offic 
buildings by the dozen and ge 
people to tell you what they hav 
found wanting in their own build 


ings after they used them. 


* 
H. STRICKER, who, until lh 
® was snared by the government 
for advisory work, was manage: 
of General Electric’s 
department at Cleveland, said, 


statistica 


a recent talk, “Noise is an energ) 
consumer tests have show: 
that with acoustical treatment o! 
ceiling and floors only . . . pro 
duction was increased by 10 per 
cent, and errors reduced 22 pe: 
cent. But there are noise factors 
other than floor and ceilings whic! 
merit consideration and, if re- 
duced, will be of 
operators in their work. Felt pads 


assistance to 


under machines help ... fel! 
lined housing around particular!) 
noisy machines will materially r 


duce the noise in the office.” 


* 
HITE COLLAR UNIONS av 
still active and seem to be win- 
Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company recent! v 


ning some battles. 


put $1,400,000 in escrow under 
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he joint trusteeship of officials of 
he company and the United Office 
ind Professional Workers of 
\merica, CIO’s white collar union. 
Che sum will remain in escrow 
ending a court test. The com- 
iny contended that the War La- 
or Board award of a retroactive 
ay increase violated sections 213 
ind 218a of the New York State 
fnsurance Law. The union con- 
nds that the law never intended 
» stop payment of back pay 
ghtfully due the company’s em- 
loyees. The War Labor Board 
cently ordered Metropolitan to 
ut into effect a $2.85 weekly in- 
rease in the pay of some 10,000 


zents in seven states. 
x 


"psec DESIGN, despite much 
improvement, is still one of the 
uuportant ways of saving time, la- 
hor, and paper in the average of- 
tice. Edward G. Budd Company’s 
ersonnel department once used 
four separate sets of forms for 
every person hired. With expand- 
ng employment, it was practically 
impossible for the department to 
keep pace with requirements in 
filling out all these forms. A form 
designer studied the problem, 
promptly eliminated two of the 
four typing operations, accom- 
plishing the same result with about 
half the typing. Look with sus- 
picion on any set of records re- 
quiring a whole set of forms to be 
tilled out. 


* 
XTRA CARBONS are one way 


in which we often use more 
paper than actually necessary. In 
some offices it seems that almost 
everybody wants a copy of every- 
thing. Try this plan to reduce the 
number of copies: Let each copy 
travel one or two more steps. This 
is especially feasible when some de- 
partment or clerk merely uses a 
copy for posting or consolidation. 
He can use the copy, pass it on to 
somebody else. Sometimes one copy 
can serve three or more desks, in 
this manner. 
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When you must have figures. or typing. fast... 
eall WORKMAN. 


Think of us as your braneh office. 


There’ll come a time when you'll need 
reconversion figures, f-a-s-t ... you'll 
want to know what materials, parts, 
work in process, wages, profits . . 
are to be credited to the Government, 
what amounts debited. 


You’ll want inventories based on to- 
day’s and tomorrow’s costs and con- 
ditions. 

You’ll want sales figures ... by com- 
modities, by territories, by costs, by 
salesmen. 


You'll want an analysis of wages, 
showing amounts due to time and hour 
and pieceworkers . . . if you have oc- 
casion to adjust wages retroactively. 


You may want typing. 


Would you, can you, throw any or all 
such things into your present smooth- 
ly operating, efficient departments? 
There'll be turmoil and delay and 
high costs ... if you do. 


Instead .. . do as hundreds of great 
corporations do... they call WORK- 
MAN, they think of us as their branch 
office, they send their peaks and emer- 
gencies to our offices, eliminate con- 
fusion and costs and dammed-up 
routine ... and SAVE TIME ... and 
get back the usable, intelligible, de- 
pendable figures (and typing) they 
need, f-a-s-t. 


WORKMAN CALCULATING & TYPING SERVICE 
608 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 5 WAB. 2490 


</“Aggonunman 


Mister President .. . 


(of any industrial organization) . . 
are you troubled over the attitudes 


of your employees? 







Do they doubt your best intentions? 

Have they set themselves solidly apart from your management? 
Do they misunderstand? hold back? 

Do they pull against management? 


If they do, your task is ToucH! 


Think it over NOW... TONIGHT... TOMORROW! 


What they THINK and BELIEVE makes your job EASY. . 


Don’t leave THAT to chance. 


. Or TOUGH. 


Set yourself .. to win. . and keep... 


their unqualified faith and friendliness... . 


... their excited, enthusiastic cooperation. 


P You can! 


It’s simple, easy. Takes time. Takes intent on your part. But it works 


.. and they'll give you back incredible production . 


product ... at lower and lower costs. 


There is something NEW under the sun. . 


...- in a finer 


. for you... if you'll write for it. 


OREN ARBOGUS E 30 No. MIcHIGAN, cHICAGO 2,1LL. 


Industrial Personnel Consultants 


¢.. write for our booklet, "ABOUT THE ROAD AHEAD.” It tells of our way to give 


you peace of mind, to weld your management and employees into a fighting team. 
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The 1945 Dartunell 
PERSONAL RECORD BOOK 


Here is a de luxe personal desk book for you 


which combines the functions of a diary, 
appointment book, and private financial record 
all in one, plus special charts and pages of busi- 
ness data which will save you hours throughout 
the year. Published each Christmas for twenty- 
five years, it is the choice of America’s top- 
flight executives and high Army and Naval 
officers who prefer it because it is the finest 
personal desk book of its kind in the world. 
Each Personal Record Book is bound by hand 
in fine imported black sheepskin. rinted on 
supertine paper, size 5 by 8 inches. The 200- 
page Diary Section is ruled off by hours as well 
as days and provides generous writing space. 
The 200-page Data Section includes sections 
for Income Tax Deductions; Stocks, Bonds, 
Insurance Records; Stock Market Price 
Ranges; Mark-Up and Discount Tables; Rail- 
road, Air Fares; Best Hotels in Principal Cities. 


A Superb Business Remembrance 


Order one of these de luxe Personal Record 
Books for your own use—you will be delighted 
with it. Then consider buying a quantity to 
give as your business remembrance this year 
to customers, friends, colleagues. They are a 
business remembrance which will be appre- 
ciated and used every day throughout 1945. 


Individual name can B 

stamped in gold on .00 
Personal Record Book me * Price 

380 cents additional charye. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW! 


The Dartnell Corporation 
4656 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Llinois 

Ship copies 1945 PERSON AL 
REC ORD BOOK in Black sheepskin binding. 
Bill at $5.00 each. Gift box included. 2 per cent 
added to Illinois orders. 
(0) Imprint individual names in gold at 30 cents 
each additional, (Attach list of names.) 


NAME 
Position 
COMPANY 
STREET 


City Zone STATE 








Co-ops Plan to Enter 


Export Trade 


EETING in Chicago in Octo- 
ber, the 
the Co-operative League of Amer- 


biennial congress of 


ica released figures to show the 


tremendous growth of the co- 
operative movement in this coun- 
try. During 1943, 
handled business 
$3,250,000,000. 


‘They now announce a plan to 


co-operatives 
amounting to 


expand manufacturing in this 
country, and to enter international 
after the 
American co- 


trade on a large scale 
Already 
operative organization is making 


war. one 
deals with Scotch co-operatives to 
accept oil from this country in ex- 
change for tea grown by Scottish- 
owned tea plantations in Ceylon. 
Plans are under way for co- 
operative expansion to include the 
marketing of everything farmers 


grow, the sale of practically every- 


thing anybody needs, and the 
manufacture of many products, 


such as household articles. 

As is well known, the co-opera- 
tives have already been successful 
in the manufacture and sale of 
farm implements. Recent develop- 
ments in this field include the pur- 
chase of a Waterloo, Iowa, corn 
picker it to a 
new location in Ohio; the purchase 
of the Universal Milking Machine 
and the 


plant, and moving 


Company of Milwaukee, 
expansion of the Ohio Cultivator 
plant it had previously purchased. 
It is claimed that co-operatives 
now serve two and one-half million 
families in this country. There are 
5,000 
rural 


more than retail 
stores, 800 


funeral service co-ops, and co-op 


co-op 
electric co-ops, 
organizations selling insurance, An 
example of their growth in in- 
record of 


surance is seen in the 


insuring rural school busses in 
twelve states and the District of 
When this activity was 


were set at $45.00 


Columbia. 
begun, rates 
oe] 


per bus per year for property and 
personal liability coverage. It is 
rate the: 
charged by private companies was 
$60.00 per bus. Today, the co-o 
has been reduced to $10.50 
per bus per year. 


claimed that the average 


rate 


One of the most widely known o 
all the co-operative ventures in thi 
country is the famed Consumers 
Co-operative Association of Nort 
Kansas City, Missouri. The o 
ganization began as a private ve! 
ture in the oil business in 1928, 
was reorganized into a co-opera 
tive association, and now owns 75() 
filling stations in ten states, 286 
oil wells, 867 miles of pipelines, 4 
refineries. 

Co-operatives do not have to 
comply with the provisions of thi 
securities laws to permit them to 
sell securities. Neither do they pay 


income or excess profits taxes. 
They may borrow money from 
Farm Credit Administration at 


low rates—114 to 3144 
Recently, a number of privat: 


per cent. 


business interests have begun to 
fight the tax exemption privileges 
of the co-operatives, claiming that 
it is unfair to private business. 
Co-ops are now raising a $2,- 
000,000 relief fund to be used 
rebuilding co-op properties which 
have been destroyed in the w 
areas, to restore war area inven- 
tories, and to train personnel. Tl 
export plans of the co-ops include 
oil pipelines, transportation pro)- 
ects, food production, and oil re- 
fining. The 
forward, if plans mature, by the 


work will be carried 


International Co-operative <Al- 
liance, headquarters in London 
It is planned to form a new 
group to handle export business 
This new 


group will be called International 


throughout the world. 


Co-operative Trading and Manu- 
facturing Association. 
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“Unless management can translate its whole labor policy—yes, its whole manage- 
ment policy so that it can be accepted by public and employees alike as a logical 
policy of benefit to public, management, and worker, we’re going to lose the working 
formula of American progress in a continuing welter of class selfishness and greed and 
power lust.’’ Walter B. Weisenberger of the National Association of Manufacturers 





Family Day Acquaints Aircraft Families 
With Job Done in Bell Assembly Plant 


lu help families of Bell Air- 
craft employees understand 
better the job being done by 
workers in the aircraft indus- 
try, a Family Day was held in 
Bell's Niagara Falls assembly 
plant. 
Here, 85,000 workers and 
their families took advantage 
of the opportunity to inspect 
the assembly plant. The visitors 
were treated to a unique air 
show when all products built by 
Beli's Niagara Frontier Divi- 
sion were demonstrated — in 
flight for the huge crowds in 
ttendance throughout the day. 
For many of the workers 
from the seattered plants 
‘round Buffalo it was the first 
» visit to the assembly plant—the 
first chance to find out just 
| wha! happens to the Airacobra 
parts which they fabricate in 
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their daily routine. The visitors 
were taken on a complete tour 
of the assembly lines, and 
workers were able to point out 
to their families exactly where 
their stations were located, and 
to explain exactly what part 
they played in preparing Bell 
fighter planes for combat. 

This Family Day 
ceived so enthusiastically that 
the company plans to 
others in the future to continue 
to build good will among the 
workers on the assembly line 
and their families. 

Bell Aircraft and other large 
industrial plants are discover- 


was re- 


have 


ing that the worker who does a 
small, specialized job a hundred 
times a day will have more 
pride in his work and better 
morale if he understands where 
his job fits in. 


Pledge Boards on War Plant Machines 
Reduce Number of Absentees 


Plywood boards, 
placed on every machine along 
the production line at the Buf- 
falo Shell Plant of the Ameri- 
can Car and Foundry Company, 
have cut absenteeism from 10 
to 12 per cent, or from 9 to 8 
per cent of total employment. 
The district 


pledge 


manager and the 
president worked out the novel 
solution to what was termed 
the one major production prob- 
lem confronting the plant since 
it started making large caliber 
shells in 1940, 

Each pledge board, measur- 
ing 6x9 inches, bears the sign: 
Tus Boarp ror ATTENDANCE 

DECLARATION 
On this board will be placed a 
card which you are asked to 


check and sign, signifying 
whether you will help our fight 
ing men by being on the job 
tomorrow, or whether you will 
hold up supplies for the front 
by being away from the job 
The card will be 


hefore the 


collected an 
close of the 
shift. Your country needs your 
he Ip. 


hour 


On the card, which bears the 
national emblem, the following 


statement appears, to be 


checked and signed by each 
worker: “Realizing the urgent 
need by our government for the 
large caliber shell we are mak 
ing, I indicate below whether I 
will be at my 
time.” 


work and on 


When a worker says he will 
be absent, his foreman tries to 
him. If a worker is 
after signifying he 
would be on his job, he finds 
his card “broken 
promise,” and he is asked to 
appear before a board of the 
plant manager and other offi- 
cials. 


dissuade 
absent 


stamped 


When an employee pleads ill 
ness, the company doctor does 
his best to remedy the condi- 
tion. If family trouble is the 
cause advanced for absence, the 
company tries to straighten out 
the tangle and thus keep the 
worker at his machine. 

Workers themselves chose 
their own battle cry, “Volume 
for Victory,” and each wears a 
red, white, and blue “V” pin 
bearing this battle cry em- 
blazoned against a large caliber 


shell. 


How a Recreational Program Will 
Improve Employee Relations 


In a 
Goldsmith, one of the organ- 
izers of the Industrial Recrea- 
tion 


recent article, Hugo 


Association for American 
Industry, said that a planned 
recreation program provides 
opportunities to develop a kin- 
ship among workers and man- 


indus- 
realize 
that the more management can 
offer in the way of extra friend- 
ly service, the greater will be 


Progressive 
have 


agement. 


trialists come to 


the return in output and loyal- 
ty from the employee. 


“It has been found,” says 











Mr. Goldsmith, “that work and 
play become teamwork when 
employees and supervision can 
meet on a common playground 
and have a mutual interest in 


company events. Even in the 
larger industrial firms, this 
meeting on a common play- 


ground is possible as officials of 
top management bowl with the 
workers, meet with them at 
company social functions, and 
applaud the athletic exploits of 
others at softball, baseball, and 
basketball games. 

“Industry is quick to agree 
that athletic endeavors promote 
physical fitness among workers, 
make the worker a more alert 
and more productive individual. 
Recreation also helps to keep 
workers on a more even mental 
keel.” 

A planned recreation 
gram should not be merely a 
luxury to be dropped as soon 
as the war is over, but should 
be carried on into the postwar 
period. Returning servicemen 
and servicewomen, some of 
whom will be disabled in mind 
and body, will need recreational 
opportunity and = an_ under- 
standing recreational director. 

Postwar recreation must in- 
clude hardy athletic pursuits 
for the younger returning ser- 
vicemen as well as passive ac- 
tivities to provide some recrea- 
for the disabled veterans 


pro- 


tion 





The employee chorus played an important part in Bausch & Lomb’s elaborate production, “Dax 


Early Light,” designed to tell 


and older industrial workers. 

Many women will continue to 
work in industry and it is an 
obligation of industry to afford 
them wholesome recreational 
changes of pace to maintain 
their production value and to 
fortify them in happiness and 


security. 
The Industrial Recreation 
Association offers a counselor 


service to all industrialists in- 
terested in setting up a planned 


recreational program. 


Urges Retail Groups to Set Up Surveys 
For Future Business and Job Planning 


An editorial in the Quality 
Grocer offers some interesting 
arguments for postwar plan- 
ning by retailers. The writer 
points out that the retailer 
prospers as the community 
and, therefore, it is 


prospers 


“Wl 


good business to find out what 
will make the community pros- 
per, to find jobs for returning 
servicemen, etc. 

The answers to some of the 
following will help Chambers of 
and other 


Commerce associa- 




















Another step in the human relations program at the Pharis Tire 
and Rubber Company, Newark, Ohio, is the free lending library 
for employees. A full-time, trained librarian is always on hand 





new employees about company tradition and its wartime ¢ 


tions of retailers to make their 
plans, and get some sort of 
program under way. Find out: 

1. What proportion of local 
industry is now employed in 
war plants. 

2. Whether these plants are 
going to reconvert to manufac- 
ture of civilian goods after the 
war. If so, what goods they 
will make, and how soon they 
will be in civilian operation. 

3. How many people they 
will be able to employ. 

4. How many of the workers 
who came to your community to 
work in war plants would like 
to stay there if they can get 
work. 

5. The savings of the people 
of your community, in savings 
banks, war bonds, etc. 

6. What the people of the 
community plan to buy as soon 
as they can get it. If any of 
these goods are to be produced 
or sold in your community, it 
may mean extra business there, 
and extra jobs. 

7. How many 
community are 
Armed Services and plan to re- 
turn there. 

8. How many employers will 
be able to place returned ser- 
vicemen on their payrolls. 

Here’s what one community, 
the city of Albert Lea, Min- 


men of your 
now in the 


+} 


nesota, with a population of 
13,000, did. Last year a fuct 
gathering committee was p- 
pointed and began door-to-door 
investigation to gather material 
on postwar employment. 

They wanted to find out how 
much the population had_ in- 
creased, how many War Bonds 
people had bought, how much 
they were going to spend arter 
the war, what they were p!an- 
ning to buy. 


After assembling and _ cor- 
relating this material, they 


found the city would be short 
593 jobs. 

Now, each employer can 
make a fairly accurate estiniate 
of the number of men he wil 
need after the war. One _ jol 
can be opened up here, an 
there, and so on, down the |ine 

Eighteen of the town mer 
have formed “Jobs, Inc.,” with 
1,000 shares of common. stock 
at a par value of $100 a share 
It is planned to use the capital 
to provide these 593 jobs, locate 
new industries, extend financia 
assistance to new business, etc 
This is a constructive, sensibl 
program that might be tried ir 
other communities, and a_ pro 
gram that will make the citizens 
realize the retailers are con- 
cerned about the welfare ot 
community. 





Hartford Grocers Enlist Customers’ Aid 


The Associated Grocers, Inc., 
Hartford, Connecticut, 
adopted a plan that gives cus- 


tomers a chance to help with 
the store’s postwar plans. 
The forty-one grocers not 


only have adopted the follow- 


In Plans for Postwar Service 


has 


AMERICAN Busi» 


ing program, but have alread 
put it into operation: 

1. A market survey by eac! 
member. 
2. A 

gram. 
3. Surveys of 


store remodeling pre 


store «era 
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liveries on 


n; plans to reduce costs, get 
a strictly limited 
sis, and keep credit losses to 
ninimum, 

A good public relations 
| advertising program, built 
yuund their interest in their 
tomers. 
fo carry out the program the 
cers have established a per- 
nent committee that spends 

evening a week planning 

activities of the group, 
‘king with advertising copy 
1, studying shortages, and 
iewing all grocery publica- 

s with the idea of sending 
members a condensed ver- 

of the best articles from 
h publication. 
he group plans to increase 
r business 20 per cent this 
* through sustained adver- 

g, and also plans to in- 
ise the membership of the 
ip. 

three months’ advertising 


program has been started to 
tell the public about Associated 
Grocers, Inc., and the advan- 
tages of this sort of association 
to the consumer in the way of 
lower prices and uniform 
grades. The first advertisement 
showed individual pictures of 
all the stores, and told about 
the association. 

Through a survey 
being carried on by the man- 


customer 


agers of the stores, Associated 
Grocers, Inc., 
what their customers expect 
and want in the way of service 
after the war. This not only 
will help the stores give better 
service, but it has built a great 
deal of good will among the 
customers who feel that if their 


are discovering 


advice is sought then this group 
must be interested in 
them the service they wish after 
the war. 

A program of store modern- 
ization is already under way. 


giving 


Commonwealth Edison Harvest Festival 
Becomes Important Community Event 


I 


1 a rustic, county fair at- 
sphere, replete with overalls, 
<maid costumes, and wide- 
nmed straw hats, employees 
Commonwealth Edison Com- 
y, Chicago, staged a color- 
Harvest Festival recently 
the climax to its victory 
len contest. War stamps 
prize ribbons were awarded 
the best exhibits of vege- 
s, fruits, canned 
flowers. 
1e exposition was open to 
public on two of the eve- 
s during the festival. “Side- 
attractions included a 
iy of fifty harvest photos 
e for the occasion by mem- 
of the Edison Camera 
» a live bee colony, a 
iped carrot, and a tomato 
looked like Hitler. 


goods, 


| 


ober 1944 


Entries were judged and the 
top prize winners were honored 
during the broadcast of the 
Treasury Center Show which 
featured barn dance talent; a 
dance band; Captain Charles 
Place, Army Air Force hero, 
and O. V. Morgan, Edison 
horticulturist and co-chairman 
of the show, who is pictured 
above with Ethel Wyder and 
Vickie, the Victory pig which 
sold for $10,000 in War Bonds 
—her squeal sold for another 
$1,000—in an _ auction high- 
lighting the festival. 

In a few short years, this 
victory garden contest 
grown from a company proj- 
ect to an event of interest to 
the general public. Over 15,000 
visitors attended this year’s 
show. 


has 


Hinde & Dauch Uses Informative Booklet 
To Make the Salesman’s Job Easier 


Many a salesman spends the 
best part of his life sitting in 
the wrong office waiting to see 
The Hinde & 

Paper Company, how- 
through a small 
Your Business Is Our Business, 


the wrong 
Dauch 


ever, 


man. 
booklet, 


extends a cordial welcome to 
all salesmen who visit the office 
in Sandusky, Ohio. 

The booklet 


only to make the salesman feel 


is designed not 


at home, but to save both his 
time and the company’s time by 
telling what the company buys, 
who does the buying, and the 
best time to see these buyers. 


In a few words, the booklet 
sketches the background and 
history of the company and tells 
the story of its products. A few 
transportation, the 
best places to eat and stay are 
also included for the salesman’s 


notes on 


convenience, 

Every salesman calling at the 
Sandusky offices is handed a 
copy of the booklet by the re- 
ceptionist. In this way H & D 
is making many friends through 
its sincere attempt to welcome 
the salesman and help him save 
time by directing him imme- 
diately to the right man to see. 


Letter Automat Sends Daily Letter to 
Former Owens’ Men in Service 


An ingenious home-built de- 
vice has been developed to in- 
crease the flow of letters from 
members of the Toledo general 
offices of Owens-Corning Fiber 
glas former 
fellow 
with the 

The 


Corporation to 
workers serving 
Armed 


“letter 


now 
Forces. 


automat” is a 


wooden desk across the center 
of which writing paper is fed 
from a roll. On the wall above 
is posted the photograph and 
serviceman 
selected to receive letters that 
day. At the end of the day the 
chain letter is torn off the roll 


biography of the 


ind mailed, 





This poster, 22x38 inches, is used in the Glenn L. Martin plant, 


Omaha, in its campaign to cut absences caused by dermatosis 


os 
vi 
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In less than 5 minutes, this department may be read in its entirety. But to gair 
the experience described here, companies spent many thousands of dollars and triec 
many different plans to solve their problems. Here, in few words and scant space 
any reader may discover a plan, method, or idea which may be worth a small fortun: 





1. ‘‘Doughnut Desks’’ 
Cut Floor Space 


THESE are new octagon-shaped, 17-file 
desks which the North American Avia- 
tion, Inc., is installing in many of its de- 
partments. First introduced on an ex- 
perimental basis at the Texas Division 
of the company, they were created in its 
own woodshop last September. Accord- 
ing to one official, the innovation has 
increased the efficiency of the individual 
worker 850 per cent, made possible a re- 
duction of 72 per cent in the personnel 
required to do the job, and has halved 
the floor space needed for ordinary files. 

These unique ticket filing tables, built 
at a cost of $121.72, have been called 
“doughnut desks” by the clerks. Although 
they first felt hemmed in when seated on 
their stenographic chairs in the very cen- 
ter of the wells, they soon learned to 
like the desks, for they, too, have found 
that the arrangement has greatly sim- 





Said to save space, speed work, this many-sided desk is an attempt to give 
better working tools—to ‘‘tool up” offices of North American Aviation, Inc. 
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plified the intricate job of keeping a 
record of the production status of each 
order. These girls maintain a file of 
copies of production orders, and the 
colors of the copies filed represent the 
status of production work in the shop, 
from the time tickets or orders are re- 
leased until the work is completed. The 
illustration shows the arrangement of 
the desks in the production planning de- 
partment. Each desk has a hinged panel 
enabling the filing clerk to enter or exit 
at will. 


2. This Plan Brings 
New Employees 


MANY firms, faced with the necessity of 
obtaining help under wartime conditions, 
have solved their problems in unusual 
ways. Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany reports a good response to an 
open letter addressed to the personnel 


manager, employment manager, and offic 
manager of many companies. 

This is the letter that brought result 

“It probably is a fact that in you 
employment interviews it is necessar 
for you to reject certain applicants wh 
do not qualify for your work. Possib! 
these people could qualify for wor 
handling telegrams. 

“It is generally easier for an inte 
viewer, who must reject an applicant, t 
direct him to a definite place where | 
can possibly secure employment, rath 
than simply to inform him that his se 
vices cannot be utilized. 

“The employment office of the Wester 
Union Telegraph Company, at 417 Sout 
La Salle Street, would welcome the 0; 
portunity of interviewing such perso 
whom you cannot employ. 

“We can place men over fifty years « 
age, women over 40, and boys and gir 
on either a full- or part-time basis.” 


3. Report Plan Reduces 
Absenteeism 


ABSENTEEISM has been cut to tl 
lowest point since the start of the w 
at the Penn Steel Castings Company, 
Chester, Pennsylvania, by the installati: 
of a report system leading off with 
A.W.O.L. card. When an employee is a 
sent without leave or a_ satisfacto 
notice, his regular timecard is withdrawn 
from the rack and replaced by the a 
sent without leave ticket, with his name 
and clock number filled in, and ever 
body sees it. Before he is permitted 
return to work, he must see the sup: 
intendent and fill out another card givi 
a detailed report of the reason for !:'s 
absence, including the name of his d 
tor if he was ill enough to consult « 
F. R. Knox, plant superintendent, « 
plains to a prospective worker in 
interview that the purpose of this qu 
tionnaire is not to put him on a sp:t, 
but to find out whether the company « 
be of help in any personal or transp 
tation problem. Frequently, he has be'n 
able to reroute employees brought in 
from other cities and not familiar wih 
the trolley, bus, and rail routes of the 
area. Through the Red Cross and ot! er 
service organizations, he has also help. 
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REPORT No. 4 


A. W. O. L. 


(Absent Without Leave) 


(Name) (Clock No.) 


BRING THIS CARD TO THE 
TIMEKEEPER TO EXCHANGE 
FOR YOUR TIME CARD. 


WRITE YOUR EXCUSE OR REASON BELOW 
AND SIGN THIS CARD. 


Signed 
REMARKS: 


(Superintendent) 


to find day nurseries or private ac- 
commodations for the children of work- 
ing mothers. 

A typical foundry, specializing in 
heavy ship castings such as anchors and 
stern posts, Penn Steel has gone a long 
way toward the solution of its labor 
problem by training women to handle 
gantry and overhead cranes, and adjust- 
ing other tough and dirty jobs to the 
physical limitations of the so-called 
weaker sex. The ladies, according to 
Knox, never let an A.W.O.L. forget it. 


4. Office “‘Bible’’ Aids the 
Stenographers and Boss 


\N 18-PAGE business manual or hand- 
book, which took a former secretary 1 
or 2 hours to make up, has saved a new 
secretary-stenographer 100 hours of 
time, plus much mental anguish, and 
many mistakes. This departing secretary- 
stenographer followed a girl who sud- 
denly stepped out of a 7-year job. The 
incoming girl had to learn the hard way 
ibout the customers, and the names of 
men to address in these companies; ad- 
vertising agents, if any, handling each 
customer’s account; whether the cus- 
tomer or the customer’s agent received 
the invoice; how many proofs to send, 
ind to whom. 

After struggling with this information 
ind having to dig it out in the hard, slow 
way (frequently, her boss was not fa- 
niliar with the details), this secretary- 
stenographer saved a repetition of her 
worries for the next new girl when she 
nade up the 18-page manual in alpha- 
betical order. These pages are divided 
into three columns under the headings, 
‘Advertiser,” “Proof,” and “Invoice.” 
For example, Standard Brands, Inc., is 
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listed alphabetically under advertisers. 


But the whole story is this: 


Col. 1—ApvERrTISERS 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Jos. A. Lee, Yeast Div. Mgr. 
595 Madison Ave. 

New York 22, N. Y. 

Col. 2—Proor 
Sally Hoffman (2 proofs) 
Arthur Kudner, Inc. 
International Bldg. 
Rockefeller Center 
New York 20, N. Y. 

Col. 3—I Nvoice 
Arthur Kudner, Inc. 


Now, when the new 
rapher has a letter or invoice concerning 
Standard Brands, yeast division,.she can 
turn to the “bible,” and get the man- 
ager’s name and address. If she has 
proofs to mail, she mails two proofs to 
Miss Hoffman of the Arthur Kudner 
agency, or if she is in doubt about the 
invoice, she sees that it, too, goes to 
Arthur Kudner. In many other instances, 
the company may give the contract, an 
agent may prepare copy and receive 
proofs, but the company or principal 
may be invoiced direct. 


secretary-stenog- 


5. Dividend Checks with 
Folders to Stockholders 


WHEN City Ice and Fuel Company 
sends out a dividend check, a special 
folder to accompany the checks is pre- 
pared and mailed to stockholders. Each 
folder illustrates the varied holdings and 
operations of the company and shows 
how it has grown through the years. For 
example, one folder illustrates the growth 
of the company’s ice service, showing 
pictures of a number of ice plants, and 
giving information about the many ice 
services offered by the company. An- 
other folder lists and illustrates the 
various cold storage plants, and en- 
deavors to show the magnitude of the 
company’s operations in this field. The 
folders were prepared by the advertising 
agency, Cruttenden and Eger. 


6. Hotel Booklet Explains 
Service Delays 


THE world-famed Mark Hopkins Hotel 
endeavors to explain some of the lapses 
from its customary good service. In a 
small, well-written and attractive book- 
let, addressed to “Dear Guest,” the man- 
agement explains that taxis are often 
late in arrival because where formerly 
there were more than 400 taxicabs in 
San Francisco, now there are but 200, 
each cab averaging more than 500 trips 
a week. The booklet explains that the 
hotel’s room service staff has been cut 
in half, that the elevaters are handling 
five times as much traffic as in 1941, 
that the bellboys are trying to do the 
werk which twice as many men did for 
far fewer guests in 1941. The booklet also 
claims telephone operators handle four 
times as many calls and few dining room 
employees are experienced in their jobs. 


| 
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Make Accurate, Speedy Photo-Copies 

in Every Department of Your Business 
2 

# Photo Exact Copies 


t by Anyone, Anytime 





Copies up to 
18 °X 22° 
Executives see countless uses 
for A-PE-CO in every department. They wel- 
come “photo-exact” accuracy and speed. Im- 
portant papers are copied in complete privacy. 
No proofreading. Many say A-PE-CO saves 
thousands of man-hours by doing a day’s steno- 
copying in a jiffy; by copying direct from blue- 
prints without tracings; reproducing financial 
records and cost sheets. You, too, should have 
the modern, versatile A-PE-CO Photo-Copyer. 
Its accuracy is necessary in your war work and 
post-war plans. Copies up to 18” xz 22”. 
Legally Accepted Photo-Copies 

@ Letters e@Pictures @Documents © Drawings 
e@Records e@Receipts eBlueprints © Shop orders 


A-PE-CO copies direct from anything written, 
printed (one or both sides), drawn, or photo- 
graphed. Permanent, easy-to-read, same-size 
copies made easily and quickly. Mistakes are 
impossible. Any girl or boy quickly becomes 
expert. See how thousands are using this mod- 
ern, versatile method. Immediate delivery. Copy 
right with A-PE-CO. Write for A-PE-CO folder. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. D-104, Chicago 14, II. 
Representatives in principal cities. 

In Canada, Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Lid. 
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OR WIRE 


BENGE 


ASSOCIATES 
20 NO. WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 6,ILL. 

STA 8468 











POCKET SECRETARY 

@ Genuine Leather 

@ Expert Workman- 
ship 

@ Latest Improved 

Features 






One of most useful and 
longest used gift items. . . 
one that wil gain and é ‘ 
hold the good will of your customers. Furnished in 
Black or Brown Saddle Leather or Morocco Grain. 
Write or wire for sample and prices. 


| Genuine akeathee TIGHTWAD 


Smallest container for 
paper currency, slips 
conveniently into pock- 
et. Made of genuine 
Morocco grain leather 
in attractive colors. 


RA GUTHMAN & CO 


600 WEST JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





Ia There a Beller 
Way to Pay Your 
Salesmen? 





New 100-Page Dartnell Report Gives 
Latest Facts, Figures, and Postwar 
Trends in Salesmen’s Compensation 


If you are considering adjusting your sales- 
men’s compensation plan now or for the post- 
war period, be sure to get a copy of this new 
Report No. 516 just prepared by the editors 
of Dartnell Service. In typewritten form with 
numerous charts and exhibits, contents include: 


Average 1943 net earnings of salesmen in 290 
lines of business—Hygrade Sylvania Classifica- 
tion Plan—Chart showing changes in sales- 
men’s compensation since war began—New 
salary plus incentive plan likely in postwar 
period—Contract compensation plan keeps 
salesmen happy during “freeze” —Tables show- 
ing latest auto expense and hotel expense 
allowances—Chart showing comparative draw- 
ing account rates—Trends in postwar com- 
pensation for sales executives; junior execu- 
tives; branch managers, etc. 


100 pages. 84% zx 11 inches. 


Loose leaf. Leatherette binder. 4 
wold .00 


Name imprinted in 
if check is sent with order. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1801 Leland Avenue 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


DARTNELL SALES SERVICE 

















The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 


either the company or editor. 





BURROUGHS’ new booklet, 4A Com- 
plete Industrial Accounting Plan, shows 
how direct-to-the answer mechanical 
methods can be applied effectively to 
general accounts, and how many opera- 
tions, formerly requiring rehandling or 
recopying of figures, can be reduced to 
single key depressions to conserve cleri- 
cal time and reduce accounting costs. 


* * * 


AN EXCELLENT guide in choosing the 
correct index tabs for sales portfolios, 
loose-leaf catalogs, ring binders, file 
folders, etc., is the Aico Index Selector. 
In it are shown the most popular kinds 
from which may be selected the com- 
bination of tab extension, color code, 
printing style, and paper or cloth sheets 
to fit most requirements. The G. J. 
Aigner Company will be glad to send a 
copy of this portfolio. 


* * * 


DEVELOPING SAFE EMPLOYEES, 
a report developed by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company in connection 
with its industrial safety program, is 
based on a study of the safety activities 
of a number of organizations. It em- 
phasizes the need for attention to em- 
ployee safety, and the activities men- 
tioned are intended for use as a basis to 
correct unsafe practices. 


* * * 


COMPANIES that wish to establish a 
Montreal office will find helpful informa- 
tion in the folder, The Solution to Your 
Sales Office Problem in Montreal, being 
distributed by Protection, Inc. 


* * * 


HOW TO SAVE time and _ increase 
efficiency through the use of interoffice 
and interplant communication systems 
are features of Solving Communication 
Problems Is Our Business, a_ recent 
booklet which may be obtained from 
Executone Communication Systems. 


* 7 * 


IN THE booklet, Turning Ideas Into 
Dollars, the Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany tells how to operate a successful 
suggestion system. Then it deals specifi- 
cally with the necessary paper work in 
connection with such a system. This work 












for the 
MASTERY OF LIFE! 


|| There is no man more indepen- 
i dent in life than the one who 
| KNOWS that he knows. He is the 
| master of every situation and the 
| conqueror of every problem. He 
" takes possession of the opportuni- 
ties over which others ponder in 
doubt. There is nothing that gives 
one that courage and determina- 
tion which make for success in life 
like the knowledge of knowing 
what to do and when to do it. 
Think of being forearmed with a 
wealth of wisdom that makes it pos- 
sible to choose wisely and rightly 
and to avoid mistakes! Could there 
be any greater treasure in life 
than this? 


Accept This Gift Book 


If you write for this FREE Sealed Book 
you will receive through its helpful pages 
@ passport to a new world of opportunity. 
It contains no magical formula or strange 
rites. But it WILL put you in touch with 
a method for the development of your per- 
sonal powers—a method that will make you 
CONFIDENT, DOMINANT, and HAPPY 
in the assurance of your own capabilities. 


Address: Seribe M.A.V. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
SAN JOSE {[AMORC} CALIFORNIA 
(NOT a religious organization.) 
















=“. IF you plan to hire or rehire 
“IF you upgrade present employees 
IF you make a complete personnel audit 


the scientific use of reliable aptitude testing 
will enable you to 


® avoid past personnel blunders 

@ reduce training costs 

@ greatly reduce labor turnover 
Send for our Brochure A 
on scientific selectio 


pirat PERSONNEL INSTITUt 


[ 
RELIABLE, CONTROLLED APTITUDE TESTING 
3 





Home Office: 176 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Also in New York, Detroit, Boston & Los Ange’ 
NOW YEAR 


IN OUR TENTH 


PAPER HELPS SPEED 
VICTORY 


SAVE IT! 
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WHERE TO BUY IT 








Steel Guide Tabs 





and substitute 







breakable spring Jaws 
mp them firmly to cards but 
rmit removal or rearrangement. 
rg@ openings covered by trans- 

ent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
sortable labels in perforated strips for typing. 
izes, lin. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
id by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
i to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 

Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 


6,475 used by Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse 


AS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 374, Exeter, Nebr. 
Steel Signals 








ae —— THIS 
COOK STRNESS SIE! CARD 








Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 38 Beaver St. 

‘ (eal _ Ansonia, Conn. 

a8 

a4" FILE 
as =6SIGNALS 


Labels—AIl Kinds 















LOW PRICES - QUICK SERVICE - HIGH QUALITY 


GUMMED or UNGUMMED 
TYPE em ENGRAVED ces ROLL cee 


SERVICE 
3211 to 15 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILA., PA. 








Typewriter Ribbons & Carbons 











THE BEST FOR LESS MONEY 
bbons—$5.00 per doz.—% doz. $3.00—14 doz. 
50—Single 65 cents each. Carbon_ Paper 
60 per 100 sheets—send for sample. Best on 
narket, regardless of price. Ribbons by our 
ess guaranteed not to dry out. Specify 
lors wanted and make of machine. 
THE CLARK COMPANY 
150 Bank Street Burlington, Vermont 











Postcard Advertising 


DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 
Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 





Send for samples today 





KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
(01 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Illinois 





BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS | 
TODAY 


October 1944 





is resolved into six simple elements of 
operation. The forms shown in_ the 
booklet may be easily adapted for any 
suggestion system. 


* * » 


A NEW service, called Nation-Wide 
Bureau of Ideas, makes its debut with 
Bulletin No. 1. The two hundred ideas 
shown in this first issue concern new 
devices and equipment, new processes, 
new methods, new uses for old products, 
etc., and were gathered through a cam- 
paign advertising to the public. Sub- 
scribers to the service will receive these 
bulletins monthly, together with forms 
for requesting names and addresses of 
the originators of any ideas in which 
they are interested. Morton Manufac- 
turing Company will be glad to send 
copies of this bulletin, free, to those re- 
questing it. 


THE PALLETIZED LOAD explains 
and illustrates a new idea of simplified 
packaging. The theory of the palletized 
load is to design shipping containers to 
fit a freight car instead of to hold a 
certain amount of merchandise, which 
effects great economies in shipping han- 
dling costs. The 28-page booklet is free 
upon request to the Robert Gair Com- 
pany, Inc. 


PRACTICAL suggestions for moderniz- 
ing business interiors are given in Arm- 
strong Cork Company’s new portfolio, 
Ideas. And the booklet, Better Floors 
for Better Business, contains a number 
of full-color illustrations of modernized, 
streamlined interiors in various lines of 
business. 


ANOTHER BOOKLET on modernizing 
present-day buildings is Kawneer Ma- 
chines for Selling, profusely illustrated 
in full color, published by The Kawneer 
Company, which gives information on a 
new conception of store fronts as an ad- 
vertising medium. 


. * * 


LOW-COST production, one of the es- 
sential problems for profitable operation 
and high-level employment after the war, 
is the subject of a timely booklet Albert 
Ramond and Associates is sending out 
entitled, Low Cost—the Key to Full 
Postwar Employment. 


* * * 


A CONVENIENT form, to be used in 
connection with suggestion systems for 
employees, is Handyset, designed by the 
Baltimore Salesbook Company. An ac- 
companying letter explains how to make 
full use of this handy, three-part form. 


* * * 


Please send requests for copies of these 
booklets on company letterheads. Re- 
quests on postcards or from individuals 
with no business connections will not be 
forwarded. 





SERVICES and SUPPLIES 








Management-Industrial Engineers 


INDUSTRIAL METHODS ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


228 N. LaSalle St. 


J e 1611 Euclid Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cleveland, Ohio 





Incorporating Services 





DELAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
represented ; request free form. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
This advertising service of 34 years’ recog- 
nized standing negotiates for high-salaried, 
supervisory, technical and executive posi- 
tions. Procedure will be individualized to 
your personal requirements and will not 
conflict with Manpower Commission. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send for details. R. W. BIXBY, 
INC., 201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, Internationa) 
Visible, and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 





ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 





Branch Office Services 





VARIOUS PLANS, Folder free. PROTEC. 
TION INCORPORATED, Confederation Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale)e ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





Miscellaneous 


USED PRINTING OUTFITS ... presses, sup- 
plies. MUREL, Box 748, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Market Analyst Wanted 


JOB SPECIFICATION 
Business Research Department 


QUALIFICATIONS 
1. Education. College degree in business 
administration. Major in marketing or 
equivalent. 

. Experience. Six to eight years’ experience 
in marketing or market research field. 

3. Age. Thirty to forty years. 
4. Pleasing personality. 

DUTIES 
1. To assemble the statistical data and con- 
servative opinion necessary for the fore- 
casting of markets for present and pos- 
sible products. 

2. To assemble basic factual information 
upon which marketing policies will be 
formulated. 

3. To assemble basic factual information 
upon which specific marketing campaigns 
will be built. 
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4. Analyze and evaluate the effectiveness and 
economy of specific marketing methods 
and operations. 

SALARY 
Up to $7,500. 
Address: Box 12, AMERICAN BUSINESS, 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
Business Opportunities 
CAPITAL SEEKERS—Interested in raising 


$25,000 or more should write to AMSTER 
LEONARD, Fox Bldg., Detroit 1, Mich. 
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Statement of Ownership 


Statement of ownership, management, ete., required 
by the Act of March 3, 1933, of American Business 
Compinep wit System, published monthly at 
Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1944. 

State of Illinois, county of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the state and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared J. C. Aspley, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the publisher of AMERICAN BusINEss 
Combinep With System, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management, ete., of the aforesaid pub 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
— 411, Postal Laws and Re -gulations: 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
ome and business manager, are: Publisher, c 
Aspley, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, IL; 
Editor, Eugene Whitmore, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Cc —— Ul. 

That the owner is: The Dartnell Publications, Inc. 
The owners of Dartnell moma ep Inc. , are: The 
Dartnell C wee Chicago, ; a y, Ine., 
Chicago, UL; J. Aspley, Glencoe, in; T. Ke -mp, 
Glendale, Calif; Tr D. Re “id, Chicago, IL; g i. Shanks, 
Evanston, IIL; E ugene en © hicago, Ill.; John C. 
Hackeling, New York , N. Y.; Arthur C. Croft, New 
York, N. Y. The holders of 1 per cent or more ‘of the 
total amount of stock in The Dartnell Corporation are: 
J. C. Aspley, Glencoe, Ill.; M. > Aspley, Glencoe, IIL; 
Mae B. Aspley, Chicago, IL; ; 2 Kemp, Glendale, 
Cc oe H. G. Trine, Chicago, Til: 3 R. Means, Chicago, 
LL; E. H. Shanks, Evanston, Til. The holder of 1 per 





cent - more of the total amount of stock in J. C. Aspley, 
- , is: J. C, Aspley, Glencoe, 
That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 


ole -r security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of tot ul amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
ere are: None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing atfiant’s full know ledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which .stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this afhant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than,as stated by him. 

J.C. Aspiey 
this 19th day of 
(My 


[Seat] 


Sworn to and subscribed before me P 
September, 1944. P. R. Means, Notary Public. 
Commission expires April 10, 1947.) 





ILLUSTRATED SALES 
LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, 
sales letters, collection let- 
ters, special letters to cus- 
tomers, and dramatized mail- 
ings of all kinds. 400 ideas 
and 400 colorfully illustrated 
letterhead samples you can 
use costing over $10,000. 
Yours for $3.00. Sent on ap- 


proval. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. + Chicago 40, lll. 

















MEW BOOKS /, 2. 


EXCESS PROFITS TAX RELIEF. 
By Hugh C. Bickford. The author is a 
member of the District of Columbia Bar, 
and the bar of the United States Supreme 
Court. His book is an interpretation of 


Section 722 of the Internal Revenue 
Code. As is generally known, Section 722 


is for the purpose of alleviating hard- 
ships in taxation caused by unusual con- 
ditions which bring unfair or burden- 
some taxes under the general provisions 
of the excess profits tax law. The book 
seems worthy of the most careful study 
by any tax officer or financial executive 
who may think that the organizations 
whose taxes he handles may come within 
some of the provisions of Section 722. 
490 pages. Prentice-Hall. $7.50. 


SELLING AS A POSTWAR CAREER. 
By David R. Osborne. Dave Osborne is 
the widely known training director of 
the Studebaker Corporation, and past 
president of the National Society of 
Sales Training Executives. About 2 years 
ago, Osborne, along with other members 
of the society, began worrying about the 
lack of trained salesmen who would be 
available to move America’s vast post- 
war production. This book is the result 
of that worry. It is an attempt to give 
business a tool in recruiting thousands 
of new men into the sales field after 
they are released by the Armed Services, 


the war plants, and the government 
bureaus. It is not a textbook for ex- 


perienced salesmen, nor is it a lot of 


“hurrah” about salesmen being the am- 


bassadors of industry or “knights of tl 
grip.” It is a plain, well-written attem) 
to give a man who has never sold any 
thing some facts on which to base a ci 
cision as to whether he wants to tal 
up selling for his life’s duration. Osbori 
does his job well, and, while the book 
small—not quite 100 pages—it was pu 
posely kept brief, so it could be sold 
quantities to companies wishing to di 
tribute them to men in the Services, 
pass them out to employees who seem 
have the potential “makings” of a sale 
man, and to applicants for other jot 
The price quoted is discounted conside 
ably in quantity purchases. The Dartn: 
Corporation, $1.00. 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING FOR TH 
NEW DAY. By Harry Simmons. Lon 
time contributor to advertising and sal 
magazines, and author of several oth 


books on selling, Harry Simmons is 
trenchant, colorful writer who knov 


how to make a book on selling vivid a: 
interesting—and practical, too; althou; 
we rather object to the title on this pa 
ticular volume, for there isn’t mu 
about “the new day” that could not ha 
been put in a book published at any tir 
in the previous 10 years. Apparently, t 
chief purpose of the book is for use as 
textbook in teaching selling, and for t! 
purpose it is good. A series of questio 
follows each chapter. Some of the stori 
seem a bit improbable, but it is a su 
stantial contribution to literature 

salesmanship. Harper & Brothers. $4.' 
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